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into correspondence as to rejected communications: and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Nothing dramatic or in any way remarkable marked 
the opening of Parliament this year. Even the suffra- 
gettes provided no excitement on the first day. How 


could there be any great interest in the re-opening of | 
Parliament when the show had only been closed for about | 


six weeks? That is hardly long enough even for this 
Government to accumulate a good tale of misdoings, 
as Mr. Asquith put it. So the speakers were left with 
not much straw to make their bricks ; and a very quiet 
debate resulted. The Swansea school scandal fired Mr. 
Balfour for a moment, and the Irish anarchy; un- 
comfortable topics which Mr. Asquith turned off lightly 
as he could. It seemed almost as if either side were 
subdued by the sense of a tremendous fight to come; 
none would precipitate it. 


This pianism of tone was, of course, much aided by 
the exclusion from the debate of the greatest matters. 
During the brief recess foreign affairs have been always 
acute; the Near East is delicate 'as ever, Turkey un- 
settled ; the end uncertain : India’s grave condition has 
been the main thought of the country; and South 
Africa has made herself a constitution. Yet all these 
great matters were virtually kept out of the debate. 
What would. British politicians in the days of the 
oligarchy have thought of a House of Commons that lost 
these chances of full-dress debate? Fox and Pitt would 
have talked of nothing else. It is wise, though, keeping 
these big things from democratic handling. A fine 
irony, popular government meaning the withdrawal from 
the por mene touch of all the imperial and international 
issues ! 


it must be a very easy thing moving and seconding 
the Address, and there is a wondrous even level of genius 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter | #mongst movers and seconders; for every year the 


leader of the Opposition, like every leader of the Opposi- 
tion before him, has never heard it done better, though 
he has heard very many do it. And it is just the same 
in one House as in the other. Only once can we remem- 
ber an Opposition leader not insisting on the mover’s 
genius: Lord Salisbury simply thought that Lord 
Ribblesdale (we believe it was he) was so copious in his 
account of coming legislation that when the Bills came 
to be introduced into the Lords, the noble lord would 
not need to say very much. This ‘‘ sub-acid compli- 
ment ’’—Lord Rosebery’s phrase—was made on a 
really good speech—precisely because it was a really 
good speech. The banal tribute to the mover’s genius 
would have been no compliment to Lord Ribblesdale. 
Criticism was an extremely delicate one. 


The old order changes—there is no doubt about that. 
What severe political import once hung about the 
Reception given by the great lady on either side! What 
Tory would be seen in the Whig ‘‘ saloons ’’; what 
Whig in the Tory? Now when democracy has made 
politics serious Liberal Ministers are seen at Lady 
Londonderry’s and Conservative ex-Ministers at Mrs. 
McKenna’s: and every ‘‘ item ’’ who can get a card to 
both parties goes. Socially this genial mingling makes 
these functions pleasanter ; but the peculiar socio-political 
flavour, so strong in Disraeli’s novels, is gone. 


Raiding Downing Street has become a stock piece, 
but the invasion of a private dinner party at which a 
Cabinet Minister was to speak is a new development 
even of the suffragist code of manners. Still more 
indecent was the same women’s incursion into Mrs. 
McKenna’s party. One of them succeeded in mounting 
a chair and began haranguing her hostess’ guests. 
Fortunately the moment was ill chosen, for the guests 
were mostly elsewhere, and the intruders were firmly 
but politely escorted out through a back door. The 
ejection was engineered so adroitly that few of Mrs. 
McKenna’s guests knew of the incident until the evening 
papers of the following day quite unnecessarily ‘‘ inter- 
viewed ’’ these women, and gave them an ill-advised 
advertisement. 
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The poor suffragettes had great expectations of being 
mentioned in the King’s Speech, and in their frenzy of 
disappointment have got a fresh batch of themselves 
landed in prison. On Wednesday night a couple of them 
managed to get in among the spectators at the 
Grocers’ dinner, at which Mr. Birrell was present, 
and chained themselves to the balcony overlooking the 
dining hall. When the Irish Secretary began to speak 
they started up too; and it was impossible to remove 
them till files had been found. Why trouble to get the 
files at all? 


There were two or three good speeches in the Tariff 
Reform debate on Thursday. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
got in a biting personality against Mr. Churchill, whom 
he described as ever violent, 


“* Whatever cause he undertook, 
i But most against the party he forsook ’’. 


There is the true Hudibras ring. It recalls some of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hardest hits at Sir William 
Harcourt—only Sir William Harcourt could afford not 
to rat from his party. On the other side, Mr. Lloyd 
George was also effective in several of his pure debating 
points : ‘‘ The proposition in the amendment is that there 
is very serious unemployment in this country and that 
to cure unemployment you must put a tax on wheat ”’. 
As a fact the amendment never mentioned wheat, but 
perhaps it might have been more judiciously worded. 
Far the most notable speech, however, was Lord Robert 
Cecil’s. It was ona very different plane from any speech 
which Mr. Churchill or Mr. George can make on this 
or any subject. On Friday the amendment was sup- 
ported by Mr. Balfour ; and the debate ended. 


The chief function of Mr. Burns now in the Govern- 
ment seems to be to set up the backs of the Labour party. 
Then when he and the Labour members have done 
baiting each other, Mr. Churchill comes on the scene 
effusive and overflowing with sympathy. In the debate 
on unemployment Mr. Burns jeered at and scorned 
all the proposals that the Labour party have ever 
put forward. He had no short cut to the millennium 
nor any easy transit to-Eldorado. When he had 
goaded them into fury with this and a fresh illustration 
of his favourite theme that working men drink too much, 
Mr. Churchill rises and soothes them with a round 
platitude. He did not object to the impatience of those 
who had supported the amendment. No! ‘ Reformers 
should always be impatient, for if they were not the 
wheels of the coach would not revolve so quickly.’’ And 
what was the amendment? That the Government had 
done nothing to mitigate the evils of unemployment. 


And really the Amendment was proved. In this way. 
Mr. Burns recited a whole string of measures, to disprove 
it: Irish Land Bill, Housing Bill, Labour Exchanges, 
Sweating Boards, Amendment of Old Age Pensions Act, 
Regulation of Shop Hours, the great Poor Law question 
—** every aspect of which we shall deal with ’’. What 
becomes of the suggestion that we are doing nothing for 
the poor workman and the unemployed? asked Mr. 
Burns. The humour of this is that only two of them 
have yet even been introduced, and the majority of them 
are not even drawn. Mr. Fenwick put the real 
Liberal argument against the amendment. If it is 
carried, he said, you will throw out the Government. 


Mr. Burns is not to bring in the Bill about Labour 
Exchanges. The sympathetic Mr. Churchill is entrusted 
with it. Mr. Burns has persistently rubbed it into the 
Labour members that farm colonies are not a success. 
But when he stated that neither the majority nor the 
minority of the Poor Law Commission would have any- 
thing to do with them except for detention, he forgot 
that both the majority and the minority recommend farm 
colonies for employment and the training of workmen. 


The humours of the debate fell easily to Mr. Brace, 
who wishes to plant the Welsh hillsides with trees. 
The very thing, of course! How is it no one has 
thought of it before? ‘This afforestation would offer 


mountain air and healthy work to everyone who needs 
them. The tired-out London clerks would be able to 
take a kind of working holiday among the Welsh 
mountains, which is a much better plan than the old 
idea of turning them into haymakers. Sir Charles 
Dilke, with unconscious wit, called this a ‘‘ wild-cat ”’ 
scheme. It might, indeed, serve to restore the wild 
cats to their mountain fastnesses. But what of that? 
Is the plan the worse because, incidentally, it will 
conserve our native fauna? An objection of surprising 
selfishness was made by Mr. Havelock Wilson, a 
Liberal-labour—or perhaps Labour-liberal—M.P. He 
declared it would ‘‘ rob our sailors of a job’”’. Is 
afforestation to be sacrificed to suit the sailors? 


Other plans of the kind suggest themselves through 
Mr. Brace’s ingenious idea. Water is growing scarcer 
and scarcer in many country districts—largely, so the 
wise say, through disafforestation. Why not start dew- 
pond relief works all over the waterless hills in the 
South of England? Then there is the derelict Basing- 
stoke Canal—of which we hear so much just now in 
legal circles. It has been seriously suggested that 
this might be bought, cleaned, paved, and turned into 
a great national motor track. If afforestation, as Mr. 
Wilson declares, would throw out of work the sailors 
on our timber-importing ships, no such objection can 
be urged against these schemes. By the way, talking 
of afforestation, there is yet another authority on the 
subject—Mr. Churchill. He told Mr. Cox in the debate 
of Wednesday that ‘‘ trees grow whilst men are sleep- 
ing ’’. Was the President of the Board of Trade think- 
ing of those ‘‘ fir-looking trees *’ which he saw during 
his dash through Africa? But we should say he is 
better at politics than botany. 


American millionaire freak dinners and freak weddings 
have been much heard of ; but the latest thing in freaks 
is mock slave markets for the sale of the unemployed. 
In Brooklyn ‘‘a_ prominent philanthropist, Mr. 
Loughlin ’’, attempted to sell off two hundred men and 
women selected from a large list of applicants. ‘‘ Ht was 
a pitiful sight’’, says the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’? New 
York correspondent, ‘‘ as most of the unemployed who 
were willing to be sold in this fashion were actual 
workers and some were skilled mechanics and 
labourers ’’. With a delicacy of taste and feeling that 
is truly admirable the philanthropists who promoted this 
exquisite display of charity put the ‘‘ lots ’’ into masks 
and auctioned them under numbers. There has always 
been a difficulty in administering charity so as not to 
humiliate and degrade the receivers; but American 
ingenuity has got over it. brotherhood of man and 
mock auctions of the poorfave Sted the question. 

In both Houses the Government practically admit the 
triumph of organised crime in Ireland. Then why not 
resign? Their sole plea is that the enforcement of 
special measures could not do better, but we have the 
admission of Mr. Bryce that Mr. Long left Ireland prac- 
tically free from the terrors that have.steadily grown 
since the present people took charge. The real truth, 
of course, is that the terrorists have terrorised the 
Government also. Some months ago special measures 
were put in force against newspapers inciting to crime, 
but the first found guilty and imprisoned was a member 
of the Parliamentary party. Mr. Redmond made a 
great noise, and since then Mr. Birrell appears to have 
accepted the intimidation. ‘‘ Evidence cannot be pro- 
cured! ’’ How should it, since the Government confess 
themselves incapable to protect witnesses? There was 
no such trouble under Mr. Long. 


Lord Crewe has fairly capped Mr. Birrell. He said 
on Wednesday in the House of Lords that cattle-driving 
began in ‘‘ jocosity’’. After this, Mr. Birrell’s 
‘‘ regrettable ’’ is hardly worth remembering. We 
think Lord Crewe’s description may be justly resented 
by Irish Nationalists. The cattle-drivers were never 
more in earnest in their lives. We shall next be told 
that the custom of shooting into houses at night is a 
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stroke of humour. Boycotting might be described as a 
screaming farce. Surely Lord Crewe must have been 
reading Mr. Shaw or Mr. Chesterton lately, 2nd must 
be trying his skill in paradox. 


Will it be one of the English injustices to Ireland 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has appointed 
several gentlemen to inquire into the curious matter 
of Irish Old Age Pensions? As Mr. Balfour put it, the 
number of pockets the pensions have reached stagger 
the statistician. In England, Scotland and Wales 
everything is normal. The actual number of pensioners 
is in varying degrees less than the census numbers of 
persons over seventy. In Ireland there are some 
thousands more pensioners than the whole number of 
such aged persons. This is the latest reported Irish 
bull. It is a joke that should be well investigated. 
In America it is played with the military and naval 
pensions ; but it would be fatal here to old-age pensions 
if such an abuse were treated lightly. Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn said the other night that if Ireland were left 
alone, it would manage its own unemployment question. 
But what if it ended in there being more unemployed 
than workers? 


Mr. Law M.P., rightly sensitive for the honour of 
his country, wrote to us last week that hound- 
poisoning was not ‘‘ regrettable ’’’; it was ‘‘ damn- 
able ’’. He added that he did not believe it had been 
done in Ireland. If Mr. Law will glance through the 
files of the ‘‘ Times ”’ of late, perhaps he will find some 
important information. For instance: ‘‘ On Wednes- 
day night the tails were cut off seven cattle, the pro- 
perty of a man named Conroy, who lives near Gort. The 
cattle were to have been sold in Ennis to-day. The 
animals were also tarred. The owner of the cattle owns 
a small grazing farm ”’ (‘‘ Times ’’, February 5, 1909). 
Again: ‘‘ At a meeting of farmers of North Cork held at 
Kilbrin, Mr. M. Lyons presiding, much indignation was 
expressed at the recent poisoning of Duhallow Fox- 
hounds. A resolution was ynanimously adopted con- 
demning the mean, cowardly, and contemptible action 
of laying poison for the Duhallow Foxhounds in the 
vicinity of Charleville, declaring the outrage a blot on 
the fair fame of Duhallow, and offering a reward ’’, &c. 
(‘‘ Times ”’, January 30, 1909). Surely Mr. Law does 
not believe that the beasts’ tails came off of their own 
accord, or that the poison spread itself ? 


We are glad Mr. T. G. Bowles is coming back to 
party politics ; he will add to their gaiety. Like most 
other illustrious Liberals, he is leaving England. We 
hope a safe seat may be found for him somewhere in out- 
lying Scotland—not in Glasgow. Mr. T. G. Bowles’ 
references to Mr. Stewart Bowles the other day were 
singular. Few fathers, perhaps, are sure enough 
of their ground to speak of an M.P. son as ‘“ that 
young whelp of mine ’’.. Whelp is an equivocal term. 
It can be used in contempt even. But doubtless Mr. T. G. 
Bowles had Shakespeare in his thoughts—‘‘ The lion’s 
whelp ”’, 

One must admit that the whelp has much of the 
lion’s fightin him. Mr. Stewart Bowles has met his con- 
stituents at Norwood and flung defiance at those who 
would dethrone him. He got in an extremely nasty one 
when he brought out that his malcontent Conservative 
Association called their meeting to consider and 
renounce him on the very night of his leaving England 
for a long sojourn abroad, of which he had given them 
careful notice. Meaner conduct can hardly be 
imagined. If they had aught to complain of in their 
member, they were bound, perhaps it would be useless 
to say as gentlemen, at any rate as Englishmen, to meet 
him face to face. We are not sympathetic with Mr. 
Bowles’ individualism, but we know his good work 
against the Government in the House. Apart from this, 
no decent man would have anything to do with this low 
intriguing against a sitting member. Tariff Reform 
should not touch such pitch. And the meeting plainly 
thought so. 


Mr. Shaw has at last been appointed to the post left 
vacant in the House of Lords by the death of Lord 
Robertson. The Scottish Solicitor-General, Mr. Ure, 
succeeds him as Lord Advocate; and Mr. Dewar K.C., 
who, like the new Lord of Appeal, is an Edinburgh 
University man, is mentioned as likely to succeed Mr. 
Ure. An amusing blunder was made by a paper on 
this subject. A member of Parliament was mentioned 
as being most likely to be appointed ‘‘ because he was 
the only Scottish solicitor in the House ’’. To be a 
Scottish solicitor would be just the same disqualification 
for the Scottish Solicitorship as to be an English 
solicitor would be for the similar English post. If Mr. 
Shaw takes the same liberty as Lord Robertson took, 
he will be a valuable addition to the Liberal debating 
power in the House of Lords. This and the difficulties, 
professional and political, of removing Lord Dunedin 
from the Presidency of the Court of Session to the 
House of Lords have no doubt secured Mr. Shaw his 
preferment. 


If Ministers really view with ‘‘ deep satisfaction 
the reception of their measures for improving Indian 
administration, they are easily satisfied. Mohamme- 
dan discontent, continued assassination and attempted 
assassination, plots to blow up Viceregal trains, and an 
organised anarchist conspiracy for the purpose of 
making British rule impossible, are hardly subjects for 
satisfaction—deep or otherwise. A seditious organisa- 
tion in London with a branch in Paris is permitted 
openly to preach treason and to publish flagrant incite- 
ments to crime and outrage in India. Here its members 
have prudently limited their activity to attacking a 
member of the India Council with an umbrella. The 
vapourings of the ‘‘Indian sociologist’? may be 


viewed with contempt in England. In India they are: 


serious. 


Dr. Jameson lives and learns. Is there a single 
South African question on which he has not come to 
admit himself in the wrong? He was the leader in the 
Raid; yet after a big war he was the man to restore 
to full citizenship the rebels who fought for the Boers, 
and he has now discovered in a few weeks Dutch virtues 
which ought not to have been hidden from his sight 
during long years. He defends the equality of the 
Taal—it is, of course, hardly Dutch at all—and of 
English on the ground that to make the language of 
the Imperial power the official language of the country 
is to proclaim the Boers’ inferiority. Stupendous is the 
magnanimity of the convert. The Boers favour union 
which means Dutch supremacy rather than federation 
which might operate to the advantage of the British. 
Before the Convention Dr. Jameson advocated federa- 
tion ; he is now on the side of union. The only thing to 
be said for him is that the Bond in Cape Colony favours 
federation rather than union. 


Regenerate Turkey has just enjoyed a coup d'état. It 
is not called that—it is called a parliamentary crisis ; 
but there is nothing parliamentary about it, except that 
it happened in the Parliament building. Admittedly 
the work of persuasion was not done in the Chamber 
but in the lobbies. Members who knew nothing 
against the Grand Vizier when they went out of the 
Chamber came back convinced that Kiamil Pasha must 


go. Turkish members of Parliament ‘‘ savent vivre". 


So for that matter does Kiamil himself—he stayed away. 
There was only one question at issue: Should the 
Turkish Government and Parliament rule or an irrespon- 
sible military clique—the Committee of Union and 
Progress—and the Committee found means to remove 
a Grand Vizier who thought the Government ought to 
rule. It does not matter much, perhaps, to Europe, but 
Kiamil Pasha has been very tactful in negotiating with 
foreign Powers. The Austrian and Bulgarian affairs 
are hardly settled yet, so it is important that Hilmi 
Pasha, the new Grand Vizier, should be the same. Of 
course, he says he will. Servia, however, is the imme- 
diate centre of difficulty in the Near East. 


On Wednesday the Reports of the Commission on 
the Poor Law, which sat for three years, were published. 
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Naturally there are a Majority Report, with the usual 
separate opinions, and also a Minority Report. There 
are fundamental and irreconcilable differences between 
the two reports, both on the strictly Poor Law side and 
on that relating to the question of unemployment; but 
at the same time the agreement on wide-sweeping recom- 
mendations of change are remarkable. We do not 
think the general character of the Commission’s work 
can be better described than as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
describe it in their edition of the Minority Report (in two 
volumes of about nine hundred pages). 


They say it can hardly fail to be epoch-making in the 
history of the English Poor Law ; for the first time since 
1834 not even lip-homage is paid to the ‘‘ principles of 
1834’’.. A Royal Commission of eighteen members, 
including half-a-dozen members of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, half-a-dozen guardians or ex-guardians, 
and four official representatives of the Local Government 
Boards of England, Scotland, and Ireland, have unani- 
mously recommended ‘‘ a clean sweep ”’ of the English 
Poor Law and Poor Law organisation, together with its 
most characteristic principles. 


The report on revision of the Prayer-book, just 
issued, attracts less attention than it might from a wide- 
spread feeling that nothing will come of it. The two 
recommendations that will move Churchmen most are as 
to vestments and the Athanasian Creed. The committee 
recommend that the use of Eucharistic vestments be 
legalised, so that a clergyman be free to follow his 
own judgment, provided he is not annoying the 
majority of his congregation. This seems to us fair 
and right. As to the Athanasian Creed, it is recom- 
mended that its use be optional also, ‘‘ may ”’ replacing 
‘* shall ’’ in the rubrick. We have never had sympathy 
with the cry against the Athanasian Creed, which is 
based on ignorance of its meaning ; but for the sake of 
the weak brethren it may be necessary to make its use 
optional. If both these recommendations were accepted, 
the Church, in our view, would on the whole gain. 


Dousterswivel in the ‘‘ Antiquary ’’ always occurs to 
us when we hear of people taking gravely the dowsing- 
rod. It is odd that a man so fresh and able as the 
German Emperor should declare his firm belief in this 
old superstition. It is as though one were to restore 
the ‘‘ doctrine of signatures’’. It seems, however, 
that he believes in it tremendously. At the Agriculture 
Association’s meeting in Berlin he listened to Baron 
von Uslar’s solemn lecture on the hazel twig. The 
Baron holds that the gift is of ‘‘ Divine inspiration ”’, 
made only to a select number of the privileged. He 
discovered eight hundred sources of water in German 
South-West Africa up till last September. The authori- 
ties bored one hundred and forty-eight of these, finding 
water in one hundred and seventeen. But why does the 
** Divine inspiration ’’ fail in thirty-one cases? This is 
not the way of Divinity, or even of inspiration. 


When we made our protest against veiled profes- 
sionalism in Rugby football, we were not surprised to 
find the London press blindly backing the feeble case of 
the English Union against the Scottish. The Inter- 
national Board has decided that the ‘‘ cash allowances ”’ 
to touring players in question were acts of profes- 
sionalism, and will not in future be allowed. It has also 
decided that Scotland was acting ultra vires in can- 
celling her international engagement with England. 
This we hinted, though we could not regard any protest 
as too strong to secure so important a decision. Now 
all is well, the match will be played on 20 March, and 
Scotland deserves the tardy congratulations of all true 
sportsmen, some of whom should have spoken earlier. 


The education of our provincial Mayors has perhaps 
hardly kept pace with their decoration. The Mayor of 
one of the southern seaports was presented not long 
ago to the King, who had just landed. He had lately 
been presented to the Duke of Connaught. ‘“‘ Sir ’’, 
he murmured, bowing low, ‘‘ I have already had the 
honour to be presented to your Majesty’s illustrated 
brother.”’ 


THE FOURTH SESSION. 


HE King’s speech surprised everybody, and dis- 
appointed many, by its vague and tame contents. 
The ‘‘ dominating issue ’’ is apparently shelved once 
more, for there was not a word about the House of 
Lords, a topic which, as Lord Lansdowne pointed out, 
monopolises the party platform. The references to 
Welsh Disestablishment, Irish land purchase, and the 
increase of the Navy were of the briefest and coldest 
character. Education has altogether disappeared, 
together with the reform of the licensing law. The 
one subject on which we were given to understand that 
the wisdom of the Cabinet would be concentrated— 
namely unemployment—is dealt with by a promise of a 
Bill to amend the Old-age Pensions Act (which has 
nothing to do with unemployment) and of a Bill to 
establish labour bureaux or centres of intelligence. This 
does not look like immediate relief in a practical shape, 
or going to the root of the problem, by removing the 
permanent causes of unemployment. To be sure there 
were some perfectly vague and large assurances that in 
amending the Old-age Pensions Act provision might 
be made for a scheme of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and that when the report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission had been considered legislation might be 
founded thereon which would convince everybody of the 
Government’s sincerity in the matter of social reform. 
But all this is very much in the air, and we can quite 
understand Mr. Keir Hardie’s declaration that if the 
working classes have to choose between Free Trade and 
laissez faire on the one hand and Tariff Reform on the 
other, they will plump for the latter. One deadly and 
definite blow the Government aimed at the Unionist 
party in the Metropolis by announcing a Bill to convert 
London into one borough for the purpose of registration 
and voting. This seems to have escaped the notice of 
the Unionist leaders and the Press, but a good deal more 
will be heard of it hereafter. 

What is the meaning of this colourless and soothing 
speech from the Throne? Is it meant to herald what 
Cobbett would have called a ‘‘ stay-stomach ’’ session— 
that is, a stop-gap period to feed Ministers and amuse 
their followers for another year? Or is it the calm 
before the storm of the Budget, the ‘‘ reculer pour 
mieux sauter ’’ at capitalism and landlordism? There 
is not a hint, be it observed, at the nature of the coming 
financial proposals, merely the statement that they will 
be exacting, which everybody knew. ‘The impression 
made upon us is that the Government do not intend to 
appeal to the country this year. At one time we believed 
that they meant to dissolve on the Budget and the 
House of Lords, a course for which there is a good 
deal to be said from the purely Ministerial point of 
view. But if that had been Mr. Asquith’s intention, 
there would perforce have been some allusion to the 
power of the House of Lords in the speech, as it would 
be madness to go to the constituencies on the Budget 
alone from the Radical point of view. Besides, it is 
impossible to count on the rejection of the Budget, how- 
ever violently unjust its taxation, by the Upper House. 
Governments have often been beaten on their Budgets 
and forced to resign or dissolve—the Liberal Govern- 
ment was so beaten in 1885 on the beer duty. But 
then the beating has been done by the House of 
Commons. We know of no historical precedent for the 
rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords, though 
undoubtedly it would be constitutionally correct. The 
mere fact, however, that the Budget will impose excep- 


tionally severe taxes on personal property and land is — 


enough to make the Lords unwilling to reject it. If the 
Budget attacked some popular or democratic interest, it 
would be otherwise. But an assembly composed of 
landowners and capitalists would find it almost im- 
possible to reject a Finance Act which attacked their 
own pockets. That, of course, is the reason why Mr. 


Asquith pitched upon the Budget as the weapon with © 


which to solve constitutional difficulties. The Govern- 
ment intends to pass measures attacking property, of 
a violent and vindictive nature, in such a form that the 
opinion of the country cannot be taken on them. As 
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Gladstone once said of some speech of Disracli, “‘ it is 
diabolically clever ”’. 

‘‘ This year is to be a year of finance ’’, said Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Whilst we are waiting for the real 
business of the session, the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, we may glance at the “ stay- 
stomach ’’ schemes of the Government with regard to 
unemployment. Bureaux or centres of information 
about the supply and demand for labour (copied, of 
course, from Germany) will be an excellent thing for 
casual labour: it will not touch skilled labour. The 
employment of the unskilled Jabourers, who congregate 
in the large towns, is naturally shifting. Sometimes 
these industrial helots are in demand on the Thames and 
sometimes on the Clyde or Tyneside. Sometimes there 
is a shortage in Liverpool ; and sometimes the develop- 
ment of a new industry or the building of new works 
creates a demand in the Midlands or at a southern port. 
Labour bureaux ought to organise this drifting supply, 
and are therefore good. The unemployment amongst 
the skilled artisans of the Trades Unions in the engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding trades is much more serious, and 
much more difficult to touch by legislation. In normal 
times we understand that the percentage of unemployed 
amongst the members of Trade Unions is three or four 
percent. During the last fifteen months this percentage 
has risen as high as nine per cent. in certain industries. 
As these skilled artisans are already organised in their 
unions, there ought to be little difficulty in devising a 
scheme by which they could insure themselves against 
those cycles of unemployment which are due to the 
movements of international trade. Mr. Harold Cox 
was very merry on the delusion that by Tariff Reform 
jt would be possible to control these fluctuations’ and 
diminish their severity: Mr. Cox’s methods arc exactly 
those of the Sophists. He constructs imaginary pro- 
positions, by suppressions of the truth and various other 
tricks familiar to every Sophist, which he then de- 
molishes. Why, exclaims Mr. Cox, you propose to in- 
crease employment by diminishing, and finally destroy- 
ing, foreign trade! Mr. Cox must be perfectly aware 
that in no countries in the world is skilled labour more 
scientifically organised than in Germany and the United 
States, and both countries employ a high tariff for that 
purpose. Have Germany and the United States no 
foreign trade? Or does their foreign trade diminish as 
their tariffs increase? The exact contrary is the truth. 
Tariff Reform does not aim at diminishing foreign trade, 
but at changing its character and channels. Foreign 
nations must send goods of some kind into Great Britain 
on any terms, for the simple reason that they owe us 
money. It is usually the creditor, not the debtor, who 
decides how and when he shall be paid. Tariff Reform 
aims at securing the home market in the first instance 
for the British producers, and dictating the terms on 
which our debts shall be paid us by the foreigner. It is 
idle to deny that employment would be increased by 
making safe a remunerative market for British manu- 
factures in Great Britain. Mr. Cox was on safer ground 
when he exposed the absurdity of the Labour members in 
calling for the abolition of the profits of capital. Profit 
is only another name for remuneration or pay; and the 
nationalisation of industry is logically reduced to work 
without wages. 

We must really be excused if we decline to discuss 
the references in the King’s speech to the antics of the 
Turkish and Persian Parliaments. We are indeed 
rather pleased that the Shah of Persia has razed 
his Parliament House to the ground: we know 
of other legislative chambers to which this method 
of dissolution might be advantageously applied. A 
trifle of three hundred and fifty years has elapsed 
between the sixth and seventh Edwards, and even 
now our political education is not complete. We have 
no more inclination to bother ourselves with the educa- 
tion of Turkish and Persian political infants than Dr. 
Johnson had to teach a baby its letters. But we regret 
that the public shows signs of weariness about Ireland, 
whose condition under ‘‘ culture and anarchy "’ is indeed 
deplorable. Possibly, as Lord Hemphill remarked, 
Ireland will never be pacified ‘‘ until the peasants are 


planted in the soil’’, though this is hardly practical 
politics. At present only the politicians are awake to 
the seriousness of Irish disorder ; but they are very wide 
awake indeed. Liberals are almost as much disturbed 
about it as the Ulster Unionists. Any day one may 
hear Mr. Birrell cursed by Liberal members in London 
clubs. 

One thing the leaders of the Unionist party must do ; 
they must prevent the application to London of a 
measure of parliamentary reform which will destroy for 
ever the political power in the Metropolis of the educated. 
classes. Residence for a twelvemonth was the one test 
of respectability (not a very severe one) left. If that is 
abolished, all the vagrant class, all the ‘‘ shooters-of-the- 
moon ”’, i.e. evaders of rent and rates, will come upon 
the register and swamp professional men and the upper 
class. The House of Lords must make as short work of 
this Bill as they did of the proposed abolition of the 
plural vote. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF LORD CHARLES 
BERESFORD. 


a 3 HE public will deplore the continuation of the 

personal controversies of which the Navy has been 
the arena for some years past. The supersession of 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford cannot but revive them 
in a most acute form, which will reach its culminating 
point when this distinguished officer is freed from official 
reticence on March 24. We have a clear month there- 
fore before us to try to induce the Government to adopt 
the panacea we have urged before of an impartial inquiry 
into the constitution and working of the Board of 
Admiralty. Mr. Balfour himself could do much to bring 
about this solution. He is too great a man to be guilty 
of the petty weakness of fearing an investigation lest 
an administrative act of his own Government should 
turn out a mistake. It is nonsense to say that an 


inquiry into the constitution and working of the Board 


of Admiralty ranging back a number of years would be 


a mere fishing inquiry. The Prime Minister and the’ 


Leader of the Opposition could easily agree as to three 
impartial men with administrative breadth of intellect, 
capable of selecting the best witnesses, asking the most 
searching questions, and estimating the value of 
evidence put before them. As it is freely alleged that 
officers who make representations live under a system of 
threats and punishment, and are often unemployed or 
exiled to foreign stations, it is probably desirable that 
the inquiry should be secret. It is also most necessary 
that naval witnesses should feel absolutely secure that 
their evidence will not in any way injuriously affect their 
careers. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out that many critics 
of the present administration of the Navy were often 
compelled to attack the conservatism of past Boards of 
Admiralty. This is true, but in all the earlier years 
there was no breakdown in the comradeship of the Navy 
or the prestige of the Admiralty. The inquiry should 
therefore range over a period more or less coincident 
with modern stress and strain, the period of steam and 


steel navies and a long-service personnel. It so happens — 


that there was a very influential and exhaustive investi- 


gation into the Board of Admiralty in 1859, reporting in * 


1861, and a House of Lords Committee inquired again 
into Mr. Childers’ changes and reported in 1871. The 


earlier committee’s report would give us a starting-point 


fulfilling all the necessary demands. 

As far as can be gathered from all the semi-suppressed 
comment among distinguished naval officers the evils 
have arisen since the Order in Council, 20 October, 1904, 
through which Lord Selborne made the First Sea Lord 
master of the situation. The comic relief of this action 
lies in the fact that the Committee of Three which re- 
ported earlier in the year the results of its so-called 
inquiry into the War Office, extolled the original 
Admiralty system and established it at the War Office. 
We thereby disestablished the Commander-in-Chief at 
the War Office on the recommendation of the Committee 
of Three, of which Sir John Fisher was one, and which is 
supposed to have owed its inception to his persistence, 
for Sir John Fisher in administration is freely credited 
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with all the powers of interference with other people's 
affairs which are the indefeasible heritage of the 
gossip in society. Sir John Fisher, with all his 
newly acquired information as to the personal advan- 
tages of being commander-in-chief, and its national 
disadvantages under our parliamentary system, joined 
the Admiralty in October 1904, and there immediately 
followed Lord Selborne’s Order in Council, which 
virtually established the old War Office system in a 
worse form at the Admiralty, for all the members of 
the Board except the First Lord were placed virtually 
under the First Sea Lord. <Autocratic powers in 
administration grow by what they feed upon, especially 
when it is power divorced from the necessary responsi- 
bility to Parliament. The First Sea Lord became Chair- 
man of the Designs Committee, with all its wealth of 
material details dealing with the designs of mystery 
ships like the ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’, ‘* Invincible ’’ and 
‘* Swift ’’. Still hungry for more material, he took 
on the chairmanship of the Dockyards Committee to 
overhaul establishments employing 36,000 men. By 
way of recreation he became senior naval aide- 
de-camp to the King, and his Court attendance was 
assiduous. As Chairman of the Estimates Committee 
he had the chief direction of the financial details which 
make up the bulky volume of naval estimates. 
This, then, was the officer who was supposed to devote 
his days and nights to the work which all successful 
leaders in war find more than enough for their whole 
exclusive energies—the preparation of war plans. It 
was because of this exclusive work of preparing plans of 
campaign that the First Sea Lord was made a member 
of the Defence Committee, with direct access to the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet. 

Here, then, lay the cause of all the quarrels. History 
has shown that the divided command of an army in 
the field or a fleet at sea is a mode of action doomed 
to utter failure. The Admiralty divided the command 
in home waters between three independent admirals, 
all styled commanders-in-chief. It is nothing to the 
point to say that they established Lord Charles Beresford 
as commander-in-chief by an official memorandum— 
and personal promises if rumour’ is true—in which 
it is stated that as he would command all the 
fleets in war all would be exercised under him in 
peace. They utterly failed to carry out their promise. 
They expressly designated the two junior admirals as 
commanders-in-chief in order to accentuate their in- 
dependence. Two years of deplorable dissensions, in 
which the so-called commander-in-chief pleaded for one 
fleet under one command, have now been followed by 
one fleet under one command and the dismissal of the 
man who pointed to the need. It was impossible that 
such a palpable slight would be lost on some officers. 
A subordinate publicly flouted Lord Charles Beresford 
by an insubordinate signal. The Admiralty did nothing 
to maintain discipline. A charge concerning manceuvres 
was made to the effect that Lord Charles Beresford had 
endangered two great armoured ships with 1,600 lives. 
The charge was a trumped-up lie, and so acknowledged 
by the Admiralty. It was communicated to the 
Admiralty by a subordinate of Lord Charles Beresford, 
and it appeared in an influential paper. It appeared in 
the paper at a time when Lord Charles Beresford was 
away on arduous work in the North Sea. If true, it 
would deservedly have blasted his reputation as a great 
tactician. It was absolutely untrue, yet the Admiralty 
with evidence in their possession as to the source from 
which the accounts emanated did nothing to protect 
their gallant subordinate or to maintain his prestige 
beyond a long-delayed and perfunctory statement in 
Parliament. No mention was made of the communica- 
tion from Lord Charles Beresford’s subordinate, though 
as a matter of discipline we should have thought that the 
commander-in-chief should be the exclusive channel for 
such communications to the Admiralty. Nearly all 
their public pledges concerning the strength of the 
Channel Fleet were broken. For a long time it never 
was a fleet, for it lacked all the subsidiary craft until 
Parliament forced the Government to grant them. 
Though reduced from seventeen to fourteen battleships 


on the ground that the Admiralty would never take more 
than two battleships away at a time, its last exercising 
cruise was taken with six to nine battleships away. 
It is impossible to attribute all these things to malice, 
and it is evident that false steps in administration, 
originally caused by a bad system of distribution of 
work, have led to all the bad blood and to the demora- 
lising attempt to buttress up the errors by press inspira- 
tion and pamphlets distributed by the Admiralty to the 
lower decks of the ships, so reaching the climax of 
bringing even the humblest sailors into the disputes of 
the admirals. 

We do not want to extend the newspaper polemics, but 
we are bound to deal with the attempt made to prove 
that the compulsory hauling down of Lord Charles 
Beresford’s flag is a normal event. It is said that the 
subsidiary squadrons have had admirals for only two 
years. Yes, but the admirals go to higher posts, and 
not into retirement. Lord Charles Beresford’s pre- 
decessor commanded the main fleet for four years, and 
no commander-in-chief has ever accepted a post except 
with the clear idea of a three years’ tenure, unless 
expressly told by a new order that it was for two 
years. It so happens that in the Channel ‘‘ Squadron ’”’, 
when the Home Fleet was the main fleet, the admirals 
were frequently shifted to other commands. It also 
happens that the post was for vice-admirals, and was 
vacated when they were promoted before their time was 
up. Even the time occupied by a man who died at his 
post, after he had held it for less than two years, 
is advanced as a reason for not regarding three years as 
customary. 


THE COUP D’ETAT IN TURKEY. 

Aw sensible person might have foretold the coup 

d'état in Constantinople. The fact that the 
Sultan's personal rule had ended and been nominally 
superseded by a popular Assembly was enough to enlist 
all Western sympathies for the new authority. True, 
Abdul Hamid deserved no commiseration. No method 
of government could be worse than his; therefore the 
almost unanimous approval of Europe was justifiable 
to a point. The disappearance of a grotesque and 
shameless tyranny may also account for the extravagant 
demonstrations which for the moment superficially 
united the warring races and creeds in Macedonia. 
But we have heard little enough of the reception 
which the new order may have met with in Asia 
Minor. Newspaper reports, grossly exaggerating the 
demonstrations of affection alleged to have been lavished 
upon one another by various races and religions, 
no doubt were responsible in no small degree for the 
delusions of Western admirers. The revolution was 
made by the army in Macedonia, and when it was found 
that the forces in Constantinople and the neighbour- 
hood would not resist or that Abdul Hamid had not 
either the courage or the energy to rally his own forces, 
the old régime collapsed ignominiously. It was 
assumed that the army, having made a revolution, 
would at once resign its power to a motley assembly 
of Turks, Arabs, Albanians, Greeks, and Armenians. 
The slightest acquaintance with the teachings of 
history or with the Turkish character might surely 
have saved even a halfpenny journal from father- 
ing such absurdities. Yet the magic word ‘‘ parlia- 
ment ’’ seems to have in it a spell strong enough to 
deaden even the brains of sensible statesmen. It is 
perhaps more probable that they found it convenient to 
applaud the irrevocable and encourage popular fancy. 
Severe disappointment was the unfortunate result for 
many well-meaning enthusiasts, but a_ revolution 
made by soldiers means a military dictatorship. 
‘“* The face of Liberty ’’, said Napoleon, ‘‘ must some- 
times be veiled ’’, and this has been all along one of 
those occasions. The Turkish revolution was the out- 
come of empty stomachs and empty purses, but it did 
not change the character of the Turks, nor will it essen- 
tially change the nature of their polity, which is, and 
always has been, a military despotism. This alone is 
conformable with their ideas, religious and political, and 
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a parliament will only be permitted to exist so long as it 
does not act in any way contrary to the views and 
desires of the Turkish Army. 

Indeed, in a country in the social and political con- 
dition of the Ottoman Empire the strong hand rather 
than the free expression of opinion is the most desirable 
method of government. The best that can be hoped is 
that some attempt may be made to reconcile force with 
justice. The idea that the ordinary, or even the extra- 
ordinary, Turk will ever regard a Christian fellow- 
subject as his equal is ludicrous ; it is not in the nature 
of things; and it is possible to reason on Turkish 
political prospects only on this basis. Also, it is 
quite clear that when the ‘‘ Young Turk ’’ seems to 
adopt Western phraseology regarding politics or 
sociology he means something quite different from the 
European. He talks Herbert Spencer and implies the 
Koran. Mustafa Kamil not long ago delivered a 
lecture in Paris, in the salon of Mme. Adam, and 
announced the approaching abolition of polygamy. 
Mohamed Fary, the leader of the Nationalist party, tells 
the ‘‘ Young Egyptians ”’ that they should imitate the 
people of Tunis, whose chief glory is the immuring of 
their womenkind. The ‘‘ Young Turk’’ imbibes 
Western ideas so far as they may be useful, and no doubt 
delivers them for the benefit of European audiences and 
newspaper readers, but to suppose that he really con- 
siders our civilisation superior to his own is to believe 
the thing that is not. The Turks will readily adopt the 
results of Western science so far as they may prove 
useful. They may even become good doctors or 
engineers, but they will not become scientific investiga- 
tors. They already have solutions for any problems 
they may care to consider, and these solutions are pro- 
vided by their faith. We have seen recently apologies 
put forward for the establishment of a parliamentary 
régime founded on the Koran ! 

The Turk is not Aristotle’s ‘‘political animal ’’, he 
is a ‘‘ fighting animal ’’, and of this Europe may be 
again rudely reminded. The change of Ministry 
brought about this week is warning enough. Nothing 
more purely unconstitutional was ever effected than the 
substitution of Hilmi for Kiamil. Zhe late Grand 
Vizier indeed did not hesitate to state the truth in so 
many words. ‘‘ The Committee [of Union and Pro- 
gress] had the power and I had the responsibility.” 
But what of his successor? He is the acknowledged 
puppet of the army, and his tenure of his post depends 
entirely on his subservience to his masters. Any 
attempt at independent action will inevitably be followed 
by his dismissal. 

It is not possible for us in England to unravel the 
plots which may be or may have been in progress in 
Constantinople, but itis clear that the late Grand Vizier 
did not act in any way that we should have considered 
unconstitutional. A Prime Minister has a perfect right 
to appoint or dismiss his own colleagues with the 
approval of the Sovereign, who in this case hardly 
counts. But in the selection of those colleagues the 
Committee of Young Turk officers claim a controlling 
voice, and Kiamil, not being willing to assent to this, 
has had to disappear. Undoubtedly the chief cause of 
offence was the substitution of Nazim for Ali Riza as 
Minister of War. The most striking feature in the 
composition of the new Ministry is that Ali Riza returns 
to his post and that Nazim declines to take any part in 
it. Nazim is clearly the favourite of the Second Army 
Corps, which has its headquarters at Adrianople, and 
‘it is also clear that Kiamil knew that he could rely upon 
him to take the lead in suppressing any military move- 
ment which might be threatened in the capital. It can 
hardly be doubted that there is some quarrel here among 
army officers which has little enough to do with “ con- 
stitutionalism ’’ of any kind. The rumour also which 
was current, though denied by Kiamil, that he intended 
to transfer as a measure of precaution four battalions of 


‘chasseurs, well known to be creatures of the Committee, 


from Constantinople to Salonika, serves to show that 
military reasons account for the political situation. It 
will be mteresting to see how long the Army Corps 


‘in the Adrianople district will put up with the dictation 


of the Macedonian syndicate of officers, and a struggle 


between rival armies is not impossible. But at present 
the Committee have it all their own way. The circum- 
stances attending Kiamil’s deposition were a truly 
fantastic travesty of parliamentary proceedings. We 
are told that the presence of a few officers and men from 
the Salonika regiments in the lobby of the House was 
enough to carry through the views of the Committee. 
Thus the grip of the soldiery on the House is demon- 
strated, even though no files of armed men marched in, 
like Cromwell’s Ironsides or Bonaparte’s Grenadiers. 
Kiamil Pasha found only one deputy sufficiently coura- 


geous to support him without any qualification, and this - 


man, oddly enough was an Albanian, and the Albanians 
are not as a rule a race distinguished for their love 
of law and order. It is less surprising to learn that 
““the Greeks and some Armenians abstained ’’, for 
these gentlemen would of a surety have found little 
favour in the eyes of good Turks, especially military 
men. It is no less a sign of the fashion in which the 
Young Turks interpret ‘‘ constitutionalism ’’ that the 
Greek community throughout the Empire is complain- 
ing bitterly that the representation they are permitted 
to have in the Parliament by no means corresponds 
with the numbers of their community that are entitled 
to vote. In fact, the only portions of a representative 
system which the Young Turks seem thoroughly to have 
assimilated are the methods popular in advanced demo- 


cracies of coercing and corrupting the voter. They’ 


have, in short, adopted Western institutions without in 
the least understanding the principles on which they rest. 


These are the plain facts of the situation. Anyone’ 


might have anticipated them who remembered that at 
heart the Turk remains a soldier and a fanatic, with an 
intense contempt for the Giaour of all creeds and classes, 
and that this sentiment is not to be removed by the 
adoption of a thin veneer of Western progress. It is 
said that the Committee must now take the responsi- 
bility as well as the power ; but at present no one man has 
emerged to take the helm. This niay happen any day. 
We have already had plenty of ‘‘ baisers Lamourette ”’ : 
we may soon see the ‘* whiff of grapeshot ”’. ‘ 


-THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE REPORT. 


F the recommendations of the Poor Law Commission 
are followed by legislation, we shall soon or late find 
ourselves in a world of new names and new things. We 
shall have to drop the phrase ‘‘ Poor Law ”’ and speak 
of ‘* Public Assistance ’’ instead of Poor Law relief. 
But, more than this, the workhouse as we know it, the 
general receptacle of all kinds of infirmity and poverty, 
will disappear. For what remains of it no name is 
suggested ; but we infer that it will be a house of deten- 
tion for the unworthies who now find more comfortable 
quarters than they ever deserved. With the workhouse 
would also disappear the Boards of Guardians ; and the 
new local authority, to be known as the Public Assistance 
Authority, would be either a committee of the county 
or borough council, according to the majority recom- 
mendation, or the council itself, as the minority advise. 
Thus would disappear the Boards of Guardians which 
were created seventy-five years ago. They have sur- 
vived long enough to prove that they have outlived their 
efficiency and to bring the elective principle into dis- 
repute. One of the best of the recommendations is that 
half the members of the new body shall be appointed by 
the council from outside, so that the services of persons 
experienced in the local administration of public assist- 
ance or other cognate work may be obtained. In 
London one-half of the nominated members would be 
nominated by the Local Government Board in order to 
secure representation of the medical and legal pro- 
fessions, employers and workers, and _ charitable 
institutions. 

The abolition of the workhouses implies the classifi- 
cation of the different varieties of the poor now 
aggregated in them and their relief in special institutions. 
There are children ; the aged and infirm ; the sick ; able- 
bodied men; able-bodied women ; vagrants ; the feeble- 
minded and epileptic. There is some difference of 
opinion between the majority and the minority as to 
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dealing with several of these classes. As to the 
children, the majority, while they agree that children 
should not be kept in the workhouse but boarded out, 
think their education should be in the hands of the Public 


_ Assistance Authority. The minority hold that the 


education of the 228,000 State children should be in 
charge of the local education authority. Again, they 
hold that the care of the mentally defective should be 
rémoved from the operation of the Poor Law. As to 
the aged, they believe that the natural provision for 
them is the national pension scheme if they fulfil the 
necessary conditions ; and they suggest the lowering of 
the age to sixty-five or sixty. But notwithstanding 
these differences of opinion, the common principle of 
the majority and minority is that the workhouses should 
be broken up and the inmates, according to their various 
needs, treated in separate institutions. 

So far the question has been of the treatment of those 
who cannot work either from mental or bodily infirmity. 
The next division of the subject includes all the able- 
bodied men and women who could work if they could 
obtain work, or if they did not prefer to be idle, or if they 
were fitted by education and training to do more than 
casual labour for which there are too many applicants. 
Here both the majority and the minority take a wider 
view as to the duty of the public authority to organise 
labour than has been taken by the Poor Law proper 
since 1834, though the provision of work was funda- 
mental in the first Poor Law that was passed in the 
reign of Elizabeth. We now know the problem as the 
Unemployed question, and it is generally recognised, 
as the report recognises, that it is altogether too big to 
be dealt with by the present Poor Law machinery. The 
majority are satisfied to leave the management generally 
in the hands of the Public Assistance Authority; but 
plainly there is contemplated a wider action of the 
Central State Authority. Thus it advises a national 
system of labour exchanges, which would form a means 
of communication and a record all over the country of 
the fluctuations of supply and demand. They would be 
given free telephonic and telegraphic facilities, and with 
each would be associated an intelligence bureau to 
advise parents as to the occupations which afforded most 
promise to children leaving school. This, and by way 
of further examples, the suggested State invalidity in- 
surance scheme, and the putting of detention colonies 
under the Home Office, prepares us without surprise for 
the bolder recommendation of the minority that a 
special Ministry of Labour should be appointed. They 
have fair argument for it, if the majority are con- 
templating such extension of the present work of the 
central Government. The functions of the Labour 
Minister would include the National Labour Exchange, 
the Trade Insurance Division, the Maintenance and 
Training Division, the Industrial Regulation Division, 
the Emigration and Immigration Division, and the 
Statistical Division. This, it will be seen, means far 
more than the majority recommend, even if they 
conceded that a Labour Minister might be a desirable 
addition to the stock of Ministers. It means that the 
minority wish the whole question of employment to be 
a national and not a local concern: hence they recom- 
mend that when the Labour Ministry is founded, the 
local authorities shall be relieved of all responsibility for 
the able-bodied and the unemployed. 

Here is the great chasm between the two sets of ideas. 
Unemployment is to be dealt with, on the minority 
recommendation, as old-age pensions are. Not local 
rates but the National Exchequer is to be the source of 
supplies. This is indeed the logical conclusion of the 
premiss from which both parties to the report start— 
that these questions shall be outside the Poor Law; for 
the foundation of Poor Law administration and finance 
has been the locality and the rates. The Government 
are getting ready a Bill on unemployment. We shall 
wait to see on which side they come down ; and whichever 
it be it does not need the spirit of prophecy to predict 
that the contention over the Unemployment Bill, com- 
pared with that over the Old-Age Pensions Bill, will be 
as a pitched battle toa skirmish. Whether the majority 
or the minority report be followed there will be an 


increase of charges on the taxes, either directly or by 
way of grants in aid to localities. Thus the majority 
recommend, as regards London, the increase of the 
Government grant in aid to £5,000,000 a year. 

Having noticed some of the main points of difference 
between the two reports, some other points of agree- 
ment or disagreement may be mentioned. To examine 
them more closely we shall have to return to the sub- 
ject. Both reports agree in attributing unemployment 
mainly to casual labour and to boy labour. As to 
children, they recommend that boys should be kept at 
school and not put to work before the age of fifteen. 
The majority would allow exemption below this age for 
boys leaving to learn a skilled trade, and there should 
be technical education for boys after leaving schools ; 
and at school a curriculum more adapted to a career 
of manual labour. Some of them believe in a universal 
system of a short period of military training. We have 
mentioned the insurance against unemployment. Both 
reports advise the encouragement of the trade unions 
by State subvention to extend their methods of insur- 
ance against unemployment. The provision of work 
for the willing who are not capable of earning a living, 
for those who require temporary maintenance, for those 
who require for a longer period maintenance with work 
and training, is by both reports assigned as a duty on 
either the State or the Public Assistance Authority. 
We cannot enter into the details of the particular 
methods recommended for each class of cases, but one 
important point noticeable is the agreement that deten- 
tion colonies should be established for the ‘‘ won’t- 
works ’’. The majority report says : ‘‘ We believe that 
no system of industrial or labour colonies can be pro- 
perly worked unless there is in reserve a semi-penal 
institution ’’. Comparing broadly the two reports, the 
main idea of both is that of a more thorough organisa- 
tion of the means we have at our disposal for dealing 
with the non-able-bodied and with unemployment. The 
minority report has a larger and more comprehensive 
grasp of the whole situation, and designs a more idea! 
system. Its effect on legislation will not, however, be 
so immediately practical. The majority report is the 
more likely to le the source of inspiration for legisla- 
tion in the near future. There is work for years, and 
for more than one Government, to select and apply the 
suggestions possible for legislation even in the less 
ambitious of the two programmes. But drastic legis- 
lation is necessary, and we hope that to the extremest 
limit possible in the practical affairs of our actual world 
the leanings of every Government will be towards. the 
conception of the minority report. 


THE FRENCH TARIFF. 


” ] HAVE spoken to many prominent and well-known 

Liberals and Free Traders about this matter, and 
many of them are fully agreed with me that we could 
never allow our adherence to the principles of Free Trade 
to cause us to throw away or neglect the weapon of re- 
taliation.’’ This is not bad for a leading Liberal M.P.— 
Sir William H. Holland. He sits for Rotherham, on 
the border of Yorkshire and Lancashire, where they 
have begun to learn French, with the promised tariff as 
their text-book. He is Chairman of a Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, and has been Chairman of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Sir William and his Liberal retaliationists appear to 
be far too Protectionist to be members of the Tariff 
Reform League, which merely demands that we should 
increase the freedom of our trade by cutting the fetters 
that hold us helpless to defend it against these inter- 
national attacks. Inthe United Kingdom France has long 
found her best customer, and has lately found her dearest 
friend, and it is pretty certain that we should never have 
heard of this new French tariff against our goods had 
it not been for these fetters. This is what ‘‘ Free 
Trade ’’ does to make our trade less free every day in 
the markets of the world, not to mention how it keeps 
our own market as a kind of clearing-house for the 
industrial and financial accidents of the others, with the 
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normal conditions of our own labour and capital con- 
tinually upset and harassed by the concentration upon 
us of the abnormal results from those accidents. These 
good Liberals would have far less need for ‘‘ retalia- 
tion ’’ if they did not prevent our freedom to exercise it. 

The subtle charm of the French mind has in- 
vented a scheme of qualitative imposts to such effect 
that a given product may bear three or four increased 
duties, in respect of its constituents, as if a set of 
experts had no other purpose than to mystify the British 
vision. The aim seems to be to penalise our goods in 
proportion to the wages paid from the production. 
For instance, the duty on ‘“‘ oil cloths ’’ goes up by 
stages from 25 francs to 50 francs, or 100 per cent. on 
the top class; and, still more thoughtful, the classifica- 
tion includes linoleum, of which we import into France 
more than three times as much as all other countries 
together. The very highest of the duties in this class 
is to be on linoleum, and this again is differentiated, 
in six ‘‘ qualities ’’, with an average duty amounting 
to 36 per cent. of the value of the product. The duty 
on steel goes up from 6 francs to 15 francs, and this 
is calculated to add from 30 to 33 per cent. to its selling 
value. This increase also is by stages, according to the 
amount of ‘‘ chrome, nickel, &c.’’ contained in the 
bars. The proposed duties on cotton fabrics, carefully 
graduated by ‘‘ counts ”’ and ‘‘ picks ”’, rise to 45 per 
cent. of their value, and so runs the scheme in respect 
of our exports generally. The severest hindrances are 
offered to our largest and most successful exports, and 
the scale in many instances is calculated by men in the 
business to be quite prohibitive. Hence the ‘ retalia- 
tion ’? which drives our Yorkshire and Lancashire 
‘‘ Free Traders ’’ so much farther towards Protection 
than the Tariff Reformers. It requires at least Pro- 
tection to ‘‘ retaliate ’’ against Prohibition, but Tariff 
Reformers only demand the freedom to meet a specific 
menace by the measures required to chasten it. Until 
we get the freedom, the need for it must grow ; once we 
get it, the need for it must decline, with the knowledge 
that we can act if we like. We all agree on “‘ a strong 
Navy ”’ for our national peace, but we impose fetters 
and helplessness on ourselves to invite commercial war. 
It is a pity that our Radical ‘‘ Free Trade ’’ Protec- 
tionists of Yorkshire and Lancashire cannot modify 
their Protectionism so that they could be accepted as 
members of the Tariff Reform League. 
- Hunger and loss of dividends are great political 
educators, shaping ‘‘ public opinion ’’ in a way quite 
impossible to the most learned syllogist ; and our Pro- 
tectionist ‘‘ Free Traders ’’ up north have a particularly 
valuable lesson in their cotton trade with France. With 
her import duties already very high, France ought not to 
export cotton cloth—‘‘ Free Trade ’’ laid down this as 
a law long ago. Yet look at what happens. In the 
eleven years ending 1907 France increased her exports 
of cotton cloth to us by about 235 per cent., and we 
mcreased our exports of the same stuff to France only 
by about 66 per cent. With “‘ protective duties increas- 
ing cost of production ’’, and with ‘‘ Free Trade ”’ lower- 
ing them, we ought to export cotton cloth very largely 
to France, and we ought to import little or nothing of it 
from her; but she increases her exports to us nearly 
four times as fast as we increase our exports to her; and 
seeing how we increase her freedom by sticking to our 
own ‘‘ Free Trade ’’ fetters, she is now about to raise 
her taxes against us much higher than ever. ‘‘ Free 
Trade ’’ means increased freedom for everyone but the 
Free Trader ’’. 

No fiscal ‘‘ Doppelganger ’’ from the graveyards of 


- dead theory holds the hands of the German tariff makers, 


. terms of their own with France. 
_ something to concede ; therefore, each is in a position to 
demand concessions. 


who are already at work to meet the French scheme, 
with the result that Franco-German Committees are 


. now deliberating in Paris and Berlin to strike a bargain 


for commercial peace between the two peoples. All the 
other countries reserve their liberty to make similar 
Each country has 


i The United Kingdom alone is 
not free to do this, and the absence of freedom is called 
Free Trade ’?! Neither men nor nations will concede 


anything to those who have nothing to concede; and 
the United Kingdom, having conceded everything 
already, is now unable to bargain. Why should France 
give her something for nothing? In accordance with 
their freedom to make terms the other nations must get 
concessions; but in accordance with her ‘‘ Free Trade ”’ 
fetters the United Kingdom can demand nothing—unless 
an appeal to the precious entente cordiale, on whose 
value to us this French tariff is a delightful commentary. 
France stands to her strict rights, and all we can reply 
is a Protective growl from the Free Traders of York- 
shire and Lancashire. If Yorkshire and: Lancashire 
thought more, they would need to grow! less. 

Instead of putting our own house in order, we have 
British commercialists addressing the French public in 
this futile way : ‘‘ Ces changements auront une influence 
des plus funestes sur les bonnes relations actuelles entre 
la France et l’Angleterre ’’. It is not merely futile ; it is 
somewhat impertinent. The French propose to do no 
more than they have a right to do, and what have 
‘* good relations ’’ to do with the matter? Besides, if 
they raise their taxes on our goods, have we not virtually 
invited them to do so by the opportunities which we 
have created? The French are simply acting as seems 
best for themselves in their own business, trying to 
make the most of the opportunities which we afford 
them. If the United Kingdom choose to behave 
foolishly, she must not become angry at another nation 
making what she can of it. Let us meet the French 
tariff-makers on their own ground. If they beat us out 
of the markets, our need is to learn from them, not to 
reproach them. 

The British Chamber of Commerce in Paris have done 
very useful work in analysing the effect of the proposed 
scheme on specific industries in the United Kingdom— 
but they might have sent over their analyses in transla- 
tion. In addition to the prohibitive scope of the proposed 
tariff, they show the extreme complexity of it. For 
instance, the duties on steel vary with its contents, but 
even a metallurgist cannot determine the contents with- 
out tests that cannot be applied in course of transit. 


THE CITY. 


“THE stock markets have been quite unaffected by the 
King’s Speech, which is not wonderful, seeing 
that there was nothing in it. But a state of sullen ex- 
pectancy perhaps best describes the attitude of the City 
towards the coming Budget, which cannot be otherwise 
than disagreeable to the owners of all kinds of pro- 
perty. Opinions differ as to the possible Stock Ex- 
change effect of a democratic Budget, with increased 
death-duties, a super-tax on incomes over £2,000 a 
year, and land-tax. That markets will be sentimentally 
depressed for a day or two goes without saying. But, 
of course, our domestic finance cannot permanently 
affect either American rails or South African mines, 
The Home railway market will probably be hardest hit, 
as any new taxation of land, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of towns, might increase the burthens of our rail- 
way companies. Many people say that the big railway 
men in America are holding business back in order to 
help the cause of protection, as the tariff might be 
lowered if the railways appeared to be too prosperous. 
If this be true, it is bad for the bulls, as the tariff is 
not likely to be settled before the summer. The Argen- 
tine railways continue to ask for money, the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern issuing £2,500,000, and the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific offering £1,000,000 new 
shares. As these latter shares are not to be converted 
into stock until 1911, and.as they are only to receive 
5 per cent. in the meanwhile, the market prices them, 
quite properly, at par. The issue is not underwritten, 
and there are no particular inducements to the public to 
come in for speculation. So we suppose that the com- 
pany will take as much as it can get, but that it is not 
particular about getting the whole of it. As this 
issue exhausts the capital powers obtained at the last 
shareholders’ meeting, and as Lord St. Davids starts 
for the Argentine shortly, it may be assumed that this 
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is the last demand for money which the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific will make for some little time to come. It 
is, of course, impossible for the price of the ordinary 
stock, about 110, to rise until these new issues are 
digested, although its traffic increases continue to head 
the list. It is fortunate for British investors that the 
Argentine railways are in the hands of English direc- 
tors, else we might have a repetition of the history of 
American railways. The Yankees, having got the effete 
Britisher to invest his sovereigns in building their rail- 
ways, set to work to freeze him out by wrecking and 
assessments. When Cousin Jonathan had bought most 
of the ordinary shares in railways from Britons at 
rubbish prices, he began to put them in paying order, 
and finally produced the Yankee boom of 1gor. This, 
however, can hardly happen in Argentine railways for 
the reason above mentioned. 

In the mining market Kaffirs have been very dull, 
but fairly steady. The Paris speculator, the most 
nervous in the world, does not seem to have made up 
his mind whether peace in Eastern Europe is assured 
or not. So Rand Mines have fallen to 7?—a price at 
which it is quite safe to buy for a half-crown rise. 
Fanti Consols were vigorously tipped last week, upon 
the ground that a celebrated mining shop had bought 
a line at 22s. 6d. As invariably happens in these cases, 
they immediately fell 2s., sinking as low as 15s. at one 
time, but subsequently recovering to 17s., ex rights, 
which are valued at 3s. 3d. They will, we fancy, go 
up again before the special settlement. We hear that 
Oroya Brownhills are worth picking up at 16s., as they 
have acquired a valuable new mining property, and the 


Black Range purchase is turning out better than was | 


expected. But Australian mines are out of fashion at 
present, and it may be some months before the shares 
rise. Much will depend on whether another ts. divi- 
dend is paid in April. The Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company, with a share capital of £1,200,000, is 


surprising to find that the figures are large, because for 
sinking fund insurances the premium rates of the Sun 
are exceptionally favourable. In policies of this kind 
the three points to look at are security, rate of premium, 
and conditions as to surrender, and all three tests are 
complied with most effectively by the Sun Life Office, 
which will be celebrating its centenary next year. 

The National Mutual Life Assurance Society has 
issued the results of its valuation as at 31 December 1908. 
They are most gratifying and show that good prospects 
for the future are particularly well provided for : this is 
a fact that should make a strong appeal to those who are 
contemplating taking life assurance. The net liability 
under existing contracts is of the present value of 
£2,592,717: the difference between this liability and 
the funds is £281,911, which is the amount of the 
surplus. The surplus distributed provides a bonus on 
policies issued since July 1896 at the rate of 30s. per 
cent. per annum of the sums assured and existing 
bonuses. A balance of £78,554 is carried forward, and 
this if it had been distributed would have sufficed to 
increase the bonus to about £2, instead of 30s. The 
actuary reports that an exceptionally large profit has been 
derived from favourable mortality, and although eare in 
medical selection can do much to secure good results, 
this source of profit is one that is subject to fluctuation, 
and it might be rash to assume that future experience 
will be quite so excellent as it has been in the past five 
years. In view of the financial position of the society 
the unusual course has been taken of declaring an 
interim bonus for policies which become claims during 
the next five years at the full valuation rate. This is a 
feature upon which we have already commented. The 
National Mutual, being mainly concerned with what is 
best for its policyholders, does not seek for an enormous 
amount of new business, and probably obtains with little 
difficulty quite as much as it wants. The new business 


_ figures for the last three years show a considerable 


issuing £300,000 debentures (44 per cent.) at 97. This | 


company carries on an electric railway and power and 
electric and gas lighting business in the cities of Winni- 
peg and S. Boniface. Its net earnings have certainly 
increased in the last five years in a very remarkable 
degree. In 1904 its net earnings were £83,295; in 
1908 they were £230,309. The total amount required 
for interest on all mortgages, debentures, and bonds 
(including the present issue), and taxes and percentage 
payable to the City, is £82,716, which leaves, on last 
year’s figures, a surplus of £147,593, about 14 per 
cent. on the share capital. This certainly seems an 
ample margin of security, and we should say the deben- 
tures were a safe investment, especially as Winnipeg 
is bound to go ahead in size and wealth. New South 
Wales is issuing £1,500,000 34 per cent. stock at 
£97 tos. per cent. for the purpose of replacing funds used 
for the redemption of certain debentures and for public 
works, and the East Tilbury (Canada) Oilfields, Limited, 
are offering at par 110,000 £1 shares out of a capital of 
£200,000. 


INSURANCE: SUN LIFE, NATIONAL 
MUTUAL. 


"THE annual records of insurance companies are not 

as a rule of very great interest provided they come 
from first-class companies. The steady monotony of 
excellence is, however, in itself a tribute to the sound- 
ness and stability of good companies, the chief results 
of which are seen in the valuation reports. Still, certain 
points in the annual reports are noteworthy. 

The Sun Life Office continues to do a very large 
business at a low rate of expenditure. The new policies 
issued during last year amounted to nearly £2,000,000, 
and the balance sheet shows assets of £8,456,287. 
While by no means confining its business to policies 
effected at monthly premiums and without medical 
examination, the Sun Life Office has undoubtedly 
proved that these features are extremely popular, while 
at the same time showing that life assurance can be 
conducted quite safely on these lines. In accordance 
with the recent requirements of the Board of Trade, the 
leasehold policy account is given separately. It is not 


advance upon those shown in previous reports. In 1908 
the new sums assured were nearly £500,000, showing 
an increase of £34,000 over the previous year; a larger 
amount than before was reassured with other companies, 
so that the net new business was less. The gratification 
of seeing a large new business done by a good company 
is due to the fact that merit is being recognised and that 
people, to their own advantage, are assuring in good 
offices. It is comparatively immaterial for a first-class 
company and for its existing members whether its new 
business is large or small, though of course a steady 
growth of funds and premium income is a healthy sign. 
Both these items in the case of the National Mutual show 
a considerable increase over the figures of the previous 
year. The average interest earned was at the high 
rate of £4 2s. 8d. per cent.; this gives a margin for 
bonuses at the rate of £r 2s. 8d. per cent. per annum 
of the funds: it does not appear improbable that the 
Society may decide at a future valuation to estimate its 
liabilities on a 2} per cent. basis, in which case its profit 
from surplus interest would be extremely large. One 
final word of commendation must be given to the. ful! 
particulars of the securities held, which is always such 
a valuable feature of the report of the National Mutual. 


THE CENTENARY CRAZE. 


W HEN the Greek dramatist observed that ‘‘ the best 

thing is to die, and by far the second best thing 
is never to have been born ”’, he might have added that 
not being born would save posterity the trouble of 
celebrating one’s centenary. Everyone in his heart 
hates centenaries, and the irony of the situation is that 
it is usually those whom one really loves whose centenary 
one hates to celebrate. There are always persons who 
revel in celebrations of any kind, particularly when no 
one else desires them—the people who forget the great 
ones of the earth for ninety-nine years and insist upon 
remembering them with fireworks and champagne in 
the hundredth. Occasionally they forget them for a 
hundred and ninety-nine years and remember them in 
the two-hundredth, but this is the exception. Most of 
those whose hundredth anniversary we are celebrating 
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so lustily nowadays are those whom we have not had 
time or have not been allowed to forget. No one has 
forgotten Darwin or Gladstone or Lincoln or Tennyson 
or Moore, Wolfe, Mendelssohn, Milton or Clarendon, 
not even Dr. Johnson, and there is no particular 
necessity that we should be forcibly and formally 
reminded of Poe. They were born, and died at irregu- 
lar intervals thereafter. The really interesting specula- 
tion is what sort of a celebration they will have a hundred 
years hence. Unfortunately all of them who are dead 
did not die at the same moment, and so we have got 
involved in a complicated and interminable series of 
death centenaries. But the busybody is not content 
with centenaries. He has invented the word ‘‘ sesqui- 
centenary ’’, a ‘‘ sésquipedale verbum ’’, which has 
some meaning, though we are not quite clear what it is. 
It represents apparently some intermediate stage of 
decay, and occasionally perhaps is intercalated for fear 
the memory of the great man may have been forgotten 
before the lapse of the full hundred years ; on the same 
principle as Brahms recommended the Raff memorialists 
to put up Raff’s statue as quickly as possible for fear 
they should forget his existence before it was done. 
The centenary celebration is not so much a footstep as 
a large hoof-mark on the sands of time. _I ts high priests, 
journalistic and other, do not select the most splendid 
features of their divinity; they thrust all his qualities 
good and bad upon an admiring public, many of whom 
know too little of the object of their admiration 
to discriminate the real merits which entitle him to 
be commemorated. No doubt we shall shortly find 
Gladstone held up to our admiring eyes as the perfect 
exponent of Biblical and Homeric criticism. In fact, 
the centenary has come closely to resemble the saint’s 
day, with the difference that the ecclesiastical saint is 
celebrated every twelvemonth, while the temporal saint 
has to be content with one or two feasts in a century. 
The real character of the saint too often suffers, or 
gains, whether he or she be ecclesiastical or temporal. 

We recently heard a sermon in praise of S. Catherine. 
The congregation were told that she was the daughter 
of Coptos and Savanilla, King and Queen of Egypt, 
who built her a high tower on which she practised 
astronomy. That piece of history was no more 
fictitious than some of the pabulum which is dealt out 
with respect to greater and less mythical personages ; 
and the congregation, who believed every word, were 
no more gullible than the public, which reads its 
life of Poe or Mendelssohn or any other with equal 
avidity and haziness in the newspapers. Musical cen- 
tenaries are especially pathetic, as musical opinion and 
taste changes with such rapidity. In the recent case 
of Mendelssohn the composer’s whole-hearted admirers, 
and there are still a few of them left, must have almost 
preferred that the centenary craze had set in a little less 
strongly. Though the master has been dead for little 
more than sixty years, even the most enthusiastic scribes 
found it impossible to conjure up admiration for more 
than a couple of symphonies, a concerto, two overtures, 
two oratorios, and a symphonic cantata, and the more 
judicious among them reduced this list by more than 
half. The celebration has consisted in the performance 
of as many of the items on this small list as it was thought 
the public would stand. But here an opportunity was 
wasted. The centenary of a musician, perhaps alone 
among centenaries, seems to us to serve a useful pur- 
pose. It provides an occasion for the performance of 
some of his less-known works, with the result that occa- 
sionally some piece, which change of fashion or accident 
has laid aside, may be rediscovered and obtain fresh 
currency. The Mozart centenary at Dresden in 1891 
may be taken as the model instance of a musical celebra- 
tion, the Berlioz centenary at Paris and Grenoble in 1907 
as the absolutely worst. At Mozart’s centenary the whole 
of the master’s dramatic works. were performed in 
chronological order ; at Berlioz’ practically nothing was 
done which could not be heard anywhere at any time. 
Centenaries of great men who are not musicians provide 
no opportunity of this kind. They should be limited to 
one a week, and the reports of the celebrations confined 


to the Sunday papers. 


THE END OF THE OPERA SEASON. 
By Firson Younc. 


HE English opera season is over, and it is possible 
to sum up the effects of it. I do not remember 
hearing a better all-round representation of ‘‘ The 
Ring ’’ and ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’ at Covent Garden ; most 
of the defects in the mounting which I pointed out in 
my first article had disappeared towards the end of the 
season; and the extra performance of ‘‘ Meister- 
singer ’’ on Saturday, which was the last I attended, 
went with a rush from beginning to end. It was dis- 
tinguished by the presence of a new and admirable 
Magdalena in Miss Edith Clegg; Mrs. Frease-Green 
was surer and more admirable than ever; Mr. Walter 
Hyde had abandoned his beard and sang infinitely the 
better for it; in fact, but for an indifferent Kothner and 
my too-lively friend the night watchman, and the 
slightly over-exuberant playing of the orchestra in the 
second act, the performance would have approached 
perfection. As for the night-watchman, I must try to 
remember Eva’s words : 


‘* Geliebter, spare den Zorn ; 
’s war nur des Nachwiachters Horn !”’ 


Several very definite results have been achieved by 
this season of opera. The language ghost has been 
laid ; it is no longer possible to pretend that opera cannot 
be sung in English. For those who understand it the 
original foreign language is, of course, always to be 
preferred, but I am not sure that its disadvantages do 
not outweigh the advantages. There is now an 
admirable English text of Wagner, and the fact that 
performances in English on a large scale have been 
given, and given successfully, will be a great stimulus 
and encouragement to English singers and teachers. 
We have also proved that a season of English opera at 
Covent Garden can make reputations ; the future careers 
of Mrs. Frease-Green and Mrs. Saltzmann-Stevens, to 
mention the two most conspicuous successes, have 
probably been assured by it, while a number of English 
singers have had an opportunity of gaining experience 
in opera which should serve them well in places other 
than Covent Garden. For the rest, these admirable 
performances, which in some ways I have enjoyed so 
much, have confirmed me in the belief that the future 
life of ‘‘ The Ring ’’ depends on its production, not in 
an ordinary opera house, but in a special opera house like 
those at Munich and Bayreuth, where the performance 
is carried out in a festival spirit, where people go for 
the single purpose of listening to every note of the music, 
and where the thousand and one interruptions, annoy- 
ances, and irritations that mar performances in opera 
houses are eliminated. No one at Covent Garden heard 
every note of ‘‘ The Ring ’’ from beginning to end; and 
no one, coming with an absolutely blank mind and 
depending for enlightenment on the senses of vision and 
hearing, could have made head or tail of what it was all 
about. This is bad; enthusiasm for the music will make 
people put up with a great deal, but it will not keep 
alive this costly and cumbersome mass of drama unless 
it is given in conditions in which it can also be under- 
stood. At present Wagner is in a humiliating position 
towards the general public; he simply bribes them to 
sit through his long dramas for the sake of splendid and 
bewitching moments of music; and three-fourths of the 
enthusiasts are entirely ignorant of the inner beauties 
of the work, have little or no sense of what is dramatic- 
ally good and true in it, and are rapidly coming to the 
conclusion that the music is the only part of it that 
matters. That is why one often hears quite intelli- 
gent musicians saying that the only performances of 
‘‘The Ring ’’ in which they could take any interest 
would be concert performances. One always finds that 
although such people have ‘‘ been to ’’ cycles of ‘‘ The 
Ring ’’ three or four times, they have never really heard 
it; for what supports and carries one through that long 
drama is the sense of illusion, of being in another 
world—a sense to which nothing could be more entirely 
fatal than a concert recital. And yet the ultimate and 
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logical development of performances in opera houses 
under existing conditions will be the concert recital ; and 
the only thing that can save us from that will be some 
kind of a festival opera house and theatre, built not in 
London itself but within easy reach of it, such as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw suggested long ago. 

Meanwhile there are signs of great activity and health 
in other departments of music. The New Symphony 
Orchestra has parted from Mr. Beecham and has com- 
mitted itself to Mr. Landon Ronald, who announces a 
short season of symphony concerts which ought to prove 
interesting. He is wisely making the innovation of 
beginning his evening concerts at nine and finishing 


them punctually at half-past ten—ideal conditions, if he | 
will only keep to them, in which to listen to orchestral | 
music. Mr. Landon Ronald, who has done very good | 
work hitherto in other people’s orchestras and under | 


difficult conditions, will now have his own orchestra ; in 
dther words, he will really have his chance. He has 
already proved that he has intelligence, industry, 
enthusiasm, authority, sound musicianship, and a 
certain flair for success ; we shall now be able to judge 
whether he has that last touch of inspiration which goes 
to the making of a great conductor. Mr. Beecham, on the 
other hand, has formed a new orchestra and is also giving 
a series of concerts ; and there is some talk of his giving 
an opera season later in the year, all of which is extremely 
interesting and satisfactory. We can hardly have a 
healthier sign than the enterprise which is represented 
by the establishment of new orchestras and by the 
appearance of new conductors; there is room for. both 
Mr. Ronald and Mr. Beecham if only they do well 
enough ; for nothing has been more clearly proved about 
music in London than that a determined and well- 
organised supply will create a corresponding demand. 

There are any number of new works also being per- 
formed, or announced for performance; I heard one of 
them at the London Symphony Concert last Monday. 
It was Mr. Alick Maclean’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Annuncia- 
tion ’’. I did not like it ; I thought it an extremely noisy, 
theatrical, ill-bred piece of music ; but then the audience 
did seem to like it, for they applauded it vociferously. 
It was certainly admirably sung by the Sheffield Choir. 
But though I did not like it I am very glad it was per- 
formed. It was the kind of work that had the right 
to a performance ; the score is extremely modern, full 
of ugly and courageous innovations, full of sound and 
fury that often signify a good deal, but seldom signify 
anything in harmony with the artless text to which the 
music is set. A mordant, decadent phrase on the corno 
Inglese was ‘‘ expressive of the simple life of the aged 
couple ’’, but in fact suggested a very odd conception of 
the relations of Zacharias and Elizabeth. Similarly, 
being at one moment roused from a meditation on the 
shortness of life and the length of art by a tremendous 
and passionate outburst of the orchestra, in which wild 
orgiastic cries mingled with the voluptuous murmuring 
of violins and the barbarous beating of gongs, I thought 
that the Venusberg had been let loose ; but on looking 
at the text I found that the narrator was singing ‘‘ And 
Zacharias, being dumb, wrote, saying: ‘ His name is 
John.’ . .. .”’ The result of the whole was, in the first 
place, to exhaust me so much that Richter’s splendid per- 
formance of the Choral Symphony only half impressed 
me, and in the second to make me curious to hear an 
opera by Mr. Maclean, because his music showed a 
cleverness and a resource and a vivacity which, although 
they were hideously misapplied to the primitive business 
of oratorio, would in opera be probably appropriate, and 
would certainly be lively and exhilarating. So I will 
reserve my judgment of Mr. Maclean until I hear one of 
his operas. 


“THE FROGS” AT OXFORD. 
By Max 


| es has been my custom to tell the truth about the per- 

formances of the O.U.D.S. And, in so doing, I 
have paid the members a higher compliment, really, than 
they have received from my brethren, who have not 


| thought it worth their while to utter anything but hasty 


and empty little eulogies. I doubt whether the members 
have always been properly grateful to me; but I will 
not depart from my custom of veracity. And, this year, 
truth compels me to congratulate them heartily on a great 
artistic success: a play performed with genuine spirit 
and conviction ; a performance infectious in its jollity. I 
was not able to be in Oxford on the first night, and it 
is but the dress-rehearsal that I have seen. _ Dress- 
rehearsals are not usually infectious in their jollity. The 
usual conditions reigned in the Oxford theatre on 
Tuesday evening—a dim auditorium, shrouded in grev 
sheets ; here and there, dim figures seated, silhouettes of 
anxiety ; now and again one of them darting up and 
scrambling over obstacles to confabulate in whispers 
with one of its fellows, and then either dashing out 
on some dark errand ‘‘ behind”’ or relapsing into 
immobility. | Maeterlinck’s early plays would thrive 
well in this dim atmosphere of sporadic _ tension. 
Aristophanes demands bright lights, and a full audience 
of cheery irresponsibles. But he managed to do with- 
out them on Tuesday evening. Such was the gusto ot 
the performers that, with nothing to carry the infection, 
I was kept rejoicing. 

It was a joy indeed to see a Greek play treated not as a 
curiosity, but as a quite fresh and vital thing ; to see it 
treated, in that respect, just as the Greeks treated it. 
I felt that now I did not regret the terrible hours I had 
spent in London at performances of Euripides. The 
memory of those very terrible hours gave a zest to my 
present pleasure. Metropolitan mimes are not, for the 
most part, on free and easy terms with Greek tragedy, 
and Professor Murray’s translations are to them but 2 
trifle less awe-inspiring and courage-destroying than 
the originals. Their effort to conceal stage-fright 
under a lugubrious pomposity is in itself so tragic that 
we lose all sense of the tragedy they are trying to 
enact. On the other hand, every undergraduate is 
familiar enough with ‘‘ The Frogs ”’ ; it was a part of his 
curriculum at school, quite lately, and is one of the 
lines of least resistance in ‘‘ Mods ’”’ ; and he takes to it 
on the stage as a duck to the water. Aristophanes, 
moreover, is quite well-fitted to the modern theatre. 
As I have so often said, the tragic dramatists of Greece 
need always a theatre after the pattern of that for which 
they wrote. But space and air are not requisite to 
Aristophanes’ not-elemental spirit. Indeed, I think 
that beneath the sky a great deal of his fun must have 
evaporated, and many of his shafts have missed their 
mark. He is the most intimate of satirists, and his 
place is indoors. The interior of a modern theatre 
for him seems not a bit anachronistic; for who more 
modern than he? True, he is, above all things, rollick- 
ing, whereas the satirists of our own day are evidently 
sad at heart even when they are kicking up their heels. 
They are depressed by the mockeries they mock at, and 
their knowledge of history has taught them that ridicule 
never kills. Aristophanes, on the other hand, always 
lustily rejoices in his objective, and goes for it in the 
manner of a man certain that he is going to victory. 
And yet the effect of him is as of a man born into our 
own time. Ridicule never kills: it dies, and an early 
death at that. The lampoons of the last generation, 
how grisly they are tous! But, wherever a high state 
of civilisation is, at whatever date, there is Aristophanes 
in the midst of it, alive and kicking, as fresh as paint, 
and perfectly apposite all round. No scholar of any 
nation will ever make a standard translation of him. 
For, while the vernacular changes, and the idioms ‘of 
ten years ago are not our idioms, Aristophanes is always 
sharply contemporaneous, and only through the slang 
of the moment can his dialogue be given as it deserves. 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s translation, which is printed 
with the text of the acting edition of ‘‘ The Frogs ’’, 
has not perhaps the full virtue that is to be found in his 
translations of Euripides. It seems to me, reading 
between the lines, to come less from a spontaneous 
impulse than from a desire to achieve a tour de force. 
As a tour de force it is amazingly good, in its thorough 
command of early-twentieth-century colloquialism. 
And the performance of the original by the O.U.D.S. is 
just as thoroughly and rightly modern. 
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It is only when they are acting in a dead language 
that undergraduates seem really alive on the stage. 
Conscious that the majority of their audience can gather 
only the drift of what they are saying, they lose their 
consciousness of themselves. The language acts as a 
kind of screen behind which they can disport themselves 
as sprightly as in private life. In a Shakespearean 
comedy they seem to be making an awkward appeal to 
the indulgence of a public steeped in memories of pro- 
fessional productions. In Aristophanic comedy they 
are able to forget the public : leaving the poor thing to 
understand as much as it can, they proceed to a lordly 
enjoyment of the opportunity for letting themselves 
go. Mr. G. Howard (Christ Church), who plays 
Dionysus, lets himself go perhaps a trifle too far. 
Aristophanes dared make Dionysus a poltroon and a 
fool ; and the pivot of the fun was the irreverence ; and, 
to preserve the irreverence, it had to be remembered 
that Dionysus was by birth—by double birth indeed—a 
god. Thus the impersonator of Dionysus ought, in the 
midst of all his clowning, to keep up a certain exagge- 
rated grace of speech and bearing. Mr. Howard gave 
never a hint of the grand manner, and made Dionysus 
simply a very funny human being. There was not the 
difference—the difference of high comedy and low comedy 
—that there should have been between his demeanour 
and that of Mr. E. A. De Stein (Magdalen) as Xanthias. 
Euripides is another character that requires a good deal 
of ingenuity in the player—a sort of dual interpretation. 
It was Aristophanes’ central aim to make Euripides 
ridiculous. But you cannot make a man ridiculous 
unless you take him seriously. It is no good to hit out 
blindly : you must envisage your man. Aristophanes’ 
satire of Euripides is much better, more telling, than his 
satire of Socrates, for instance, because he did, in some 
degree, do justice to Euripides—did see the poet’s point 
of view. Mr. E. S. H. Cobbett (University) would have 
been quite wrong in impersonating Euripides as a mere 
grotesque, but he ought not to make him so noble and 
gracious a hero as he actually does. Euripides should 
be a nervous figure, ill at ease and cutting a poor figure 
beside Aeschylus, who (though Aristophanes pokes 
plenty of fun at him, the idol, too) constitutes a 
“* straight ’’ part, needing only a statuesque and orotund 
dignity. Mr. G. M. Stevenson Reece (Balliol) supplies 
just this quality, with excellent effect. Aeacus is played 
by Mr. G. Charteris (Trinity) with much comic force and 
suppleness of diction; and Mr. J. D. Casswell (Pem- 
broke) is just as Heracles should be. Good will and 
humour and high spirits are a common denominator in 
the presentment of all the minor persons of the play ; and 
the dances of the Chorus are admirably ordered. Let 
me end, as I began, by congratulating the O.U.D.S. 
very cordially. 


THE HE-GOATS AND THE SHE-GOATS. 
Pheedrus iv. 11. 

WHEN she-goats begged from Jove a beard, 
The he-goats sad began to rage 

Because their dignity they feared 

Would rivalled be by females sage, 

Quoth Jupiter: “ Let them enjoy 

“This empty glory, yours by right ; 

“With badge of office let them toy 

“Who cannot vie with you in might !”— 

And this the moral of my tale, 

For ever bear with those who try 

To ape your manly mien, but fail 

In worth to reach your standard high. 


E. OLiveE Mor-ey. 


THE ARAB IN EUROPE. 
By L. Marcu PHILLIPpPs. 


I WAS once at Wady Halfa, when Wady Halfa and 

its little outpost, Sarras, were frontier stations. 
At that time the safety of the greater part of Egypt 
was in the hands of a dozen or two of young English- 
men, most of them boys, who had trained and drilled 
a certain number of Sudanese troops with whom they 
kept guard over the desert. North of them the 
Egyptian fellaheen sowed their crops and watered their 
jand in peace. South of them the dervishes raged at 
large, threatening the wild attack that might fall at 
any moment. Later I travelled in the confines oi the 
Sahara, and there I found much the same thing; only 
this time it was young Frenchmen who were drilling 
and organising their black troops and leading them 
out to fight and chase Arab marauders. They, here, 
were Europe’s guardsmen, the representatives of her 
creed of law and order; and to north of them lay 
the secure Algerian vineyards and olive groves, and 
to south the unrest and chaos of the desert. 

Then I struck the hills at Sbeitla, the hills that over- 
look the great Saharan plain, and there I came on one 
of Rome’s ancient settlements, with the walls and 
columns of its temples standing massive and erect 
among the surrounding desolation, and I recognised, 
on the testimony of every fitted block, that Europe 
when she was here before was on the same business 
that she is on to-day. Law and order, the principles of 
Western civilisation, marched under the Eagles, as they 
do under our flag and France’s. 

The conflict between Europe and the desert is not a 
conflict of nations or races, but a conflict of ideas. It 
has passed through many phases and been conducted 
by many hands, but it is always the same conflict. The 
centurion who watched from these walls of Sbeitla (I 
used to think I could see the figure of the man and the 
set face fronting south) and the subalterns who guard 
their mud forts by the desert’s edge are, in this quarrel, 
not Roman, or French, or English, but fellow-soldiers 
in one long campaign that is not ended yet. 

Let us look at an incident or two of that campaign 
a little closer that we may realise if we can the ideas 
for which either side was, and is, fighting. It was 
twelve centuries ago that the cataclysm burst on the 
West which the West was so ill-prepared to face. The 
Arab had timed his effort to the hour. The period of 
dark twilight which divided, in Europe, the classical 
from the Christian civilisations was the greatest oppor- 
tunity the child of the desert ever had. During Rome’s 
long rule he had remained quiescent. The walls and 
fortresses, garrisoned with the order and discipline of 
the Roman Government, advanced to the very edges of 
the desert and overlooked him in his sanctuary. In 
the presence of that terribly perfect disciplinary system 
the poor Arab shrank, as you may say, to his smallest 
stature. These were but evil days for him. He could 
neither endure nor resist the rule of the great imperial 
machine; and so he buried himself in the heart of his 
sands, the one place sacred to lawlessness in the pre- 
vailing dominion cfdaw, and bided his time. 

Itcame. The great imperial machine began to creak, 
and the whisper that something was wrong with it 
went through the desert. Gradually the feeling, the 
instinct, that a great moment was at hand grew. The 
wandering Beduin tribes seemed almost conscious of 
the unparalleled adventure which was to unite their 
energies, hitherto expended in internecine broils, and 
during the last two or three centuries of that long 
waiting every influence was put in practice that could 
prepare for the coming exploit. The scattered clans 
began to unite into a single people. A common 
language, thanks mainly to the outburst of ballad 
poetry, tended to prevail through the peninsula. 
Never had the spirit of the race been so high as at this 
moment when the noble Arab minstrelsy struck its most 
ringing notes calling it to high adventures and acts of 
daring. In that instant, just as it crouched for its 
spring, the desert breed, for the first time in history. 
was anation. All ignorant of the uses it was to be put 
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logical development of performances in opera houses 
under existing conditions will be the concert recital ; and 
the only thing that can save us from that will be some 
kind of a festival opera house and theatre, built not in 
London itself but within easy reach of it, such as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw suggested long ago. 

Meanwhile there are signs of great activity and health 
in other departments of music. The New Symphony 
Orchestra has parted from Mr. Beecham and has com- 
mitted itself to Mr. Landon Ronald, who announces a 
short season of symphony concerts which ought to prove 
interesting. He is wisely making the innovation of 
beginning his evening concerts at nine and finishing 


them punctually at half-past ten—ideal conditions, if he | 


will only keep to them, in which to listen to orchestral 


music. Mr. Landon Ronald, who has done very good | 


work hitherto in other people’s orchestras and under | 


difficult conditions, will now have his own orchestra ; in 
other words, he will really have his chance. He has 
already proved that he has intelligence, industry, 


enthusiasm, authority, sound musicianship, and a= 


certain flair for success ; we shall now be able to judge 
whether he has that last touch of inspiration which goes 
to the making of a great conductor. Mr. Beecham, on the 
other hand, has formed a new orchestra and is also giving 
a series of concerts ; and there is some talk of his giving 
an opera season later in the year, all of which is extremely 
interesting and satisfactory. We can hardly have a 
healthier sign than the enterprise which is represented 
by the establishment of new orchestras and by the 
appearance of new conductors ; there is room for-both 
Mr. Ronald and Mr. Beecham if only they do well 
enough ; for nothing has been more clearly proved about 
music in London than that a determined and well- 
organised supply will create a corresponding demand. 

There are any number of new works also being per- 
formed, or announced for performance; I heard onc of 
them at the London Symphony Concert last Monday. 
It was Mr. Alick Maclean’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Annuncia- 
tion ’’. I did not like it ; I thought it an extremely noisy, 
theatrical, ill-bred piece of music ; but then the audience 
did seem to like it, for they applauded it vociferously. 
It was certainly admirably sung by the Sheffield Choir. 
But though I did not like it I am very glad it was per- 
formed. It was the kind of work that had the right 
to a performance; the score is extremely modern, full 
of ugly and courageous innovations, full of sound and 
fury that often signify a good deal, but seldom signify 
anything in harmony with the artless text to which the 
music is set. A mordant, decadent phrase on the corno 
Inglese was ‘‘ expressive of the simple life of the aged 
couple ’’, but in fact suggested a very odd conception of 
the relations of Zacharias and Elizabeth. Similarly, 
being at one moment roused from a meditation on the 
shortness of life and the length of art by a tremendous 
and passionate outburst of the orchestra, in which wild 
orgiastic cries mingled with the voluptuous murmuring 
of violins and the barbarous beating of gongs, I thought 
that the Venusberg had been let loose ; but on looking 
at the text I found that the narrator was singing ‘‘ And 
Zacharias, being dumb, wrote, saying: ‘ His name is 
John.’ . ...’’ The result of the whole was, in the first 
place, to exhaust me so much that Richter’s splendid per- 
formance of the Choral Symphony only half impressed 
me, and in the second to make me curious to hear an 
opera by Mr. Maclean, because his music showed a 
cleverness and a resource anda vivacity which, although 
they were hideously misapplied to the primitive business 
of oratorio, would in opera be probably appropriate, and 
would certainly be lively and exhilarating. So I will 
reserve my judgment of Mr. Maclean until I hear one of 
his operas. 


“THE FROGS” AT OXFORD. 
. By Max BEerBoum. 


| ed has been my custom to tell the truth about the per- 

formances of the O.U.D.S. And, in so doing, I 
have paid the members a higher compliment, really, than 
they have received from my brethren, who have not 


| thought it worth their while to utter anything but hasty 


and empty little eulogies. I doubt whether the members 
have always been properly grateful to me; but I will 
not depart from my custom of veracity. And, this year, 
truth compels me to congratulate them heartily on a great 
artistic success: a play performed with genuine spirit 
and conviction ; a performance infectious in its jollity. I 
was not able to be in Oxford on the first night, and it 
is but the dress-rehearsal that I have seen. _Dress- 
rehearsals are not usually infectious in their jollity. The 
usual conditions reigned in the Oxford theatre on 
Tuesday evening—a dim auditorium, shrouded in grev 
sheets ; here and there, dim figures seated, silhouettes of 
anxiety ; now and again one of them darting up and 
scrambling over obstacles to confabulate in whispers 
with one of its fellows, and then either dashing out 
on some dark errand ‘‘ behind ’’ or relapsing into 
immobility. | Maeterlinck’s early plays would thrive 
well in this dim atmosphere of sporadic _ tension. 
Aristophanes demands bright lights, and a full audience 
of cheery irresponsibles. But he managed to do with- 
out them on Tuesday evening. Such was the gusto ot 
the performers that, with nothing to carry the infection, 
I was kept rejoicing. 

It was a joy indeed to see a Greek play treated not as a 
curiosity, but as a quite fresh and vital thing ; to see it 
treated, in that respect, just as the Greeks treated it. 
I felt that now I did not regret the terrible hours I had 
spent in London at performances of Euripides. The 
memory of those very terrible hours gave a zest to my 
present pleasure. Metropolitan mimes are not, for the 
most part, on free and easy terms with Greek tragedy, 
and Professor Murray’s translations are to them but a 
trifle less awe-inspiring and courage-destroying than 
the originals. Their effort to conceal stage-fright 
under a lugubrious pomposity is in itself so tragic that 
we lose all sense of the tragedy they are trying to 
enact. On the other hand, every undergraduate is 
familiar enough with ‘‘ The Frogs ”’ ; it was a part of his 
curriculum at school, quite lately, and is one of the 
lines of least resistance in ‘‘ Mods ’’ ; and he takes to it 
on the stage as a duck to the water. Aristophanes, 
moreover, is quite well-fitted to the modern theatre. 
As I have so often said, the tragic dramatists of Greece 
need always a theatre after the pattern of that for which 
they wrote. But space and air are not requisite to 
Aristophanes’ not-elemental spirit. Indeed, I think 
that beneath the sky a great deal of his fun must have 
evaporated, and many of his shafts have missed their 
mark. He is the most intimate of satirists, and his 
place is indoors. The interior of a modern theatre 
for him seems not a bit anachronistic; for who more 
modern than he? True, he is, above all things, rollick- 
ing, whereas the satirists of our own day are evidently 
sad at heart even when they are kicking up their heels. 
They are depressed by the mockeries they mock at, and 
their knowledge of history has taught them that ridicule 
never kills. Aristophanes, on the other hand, always 
lustily rejoices in his objective, and goes for it in the 
manner of a man certain that he is going to victory. 
And yet the effect of him is as of a man born into our 
own time. Ridicule never kills: it dies, and an early 
death at that. The lampoons of the last generatior, 
how grisly they are to us! But, wherever a high state 
of civilisation is, at whatever date, there is Aristophanes 
in the midst of it, alive and kicking, as fresh as paint, 
and perfectly apposite all round. No scholar of any 
nation will ever make a standard translation of him. 
For, while the vernacular changes, and the idioms of 
ten years ago are not our idioms, Aristophanes is always 
sharply contemporaneous, and only through the slang 
of the moment can his dialogue be given as it deserves. 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s translation, which is printed 
with the text of the acting edition of ‘‘ The Frogs ’’. 
has not perhaps the full virtue that is to be found in his 
translations of Euripides. It seems to me, reading 
between the lines, to come less from a spontaneous 
impulse than from a desire to achieve a tour de force. 
As a tour de force it is amazingly good, in its thorough 
command of early-twentieth-century colloquialism. 
And the performance of the original by the O.U.D.S. is 
just as thoroughly and rightly modern. e 
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It is only when they are acting in a dead language 
that undergraduates seem really alive on the stage. 
Conscious that the majority of their audience can gather 
only the drift of what they are saying, they lose their 
consciousness of themselves. The language acts as a 
kind of screen behind which they can disport themselves 
as sprightly as in private life. In a Shakespearean 
comedy they seem to be making an awkward appeal to 
the indulgence of a public steeped in memories of pro- 
fessional productions. In Aristophanic comedy they 
are able to forget the public : leaving the poor thing to 
understand as much as it can, they proceed to a lordly 
enjoyment of the opportunity for letting themselves 
go. Mr. G. Howard (Christ Church), who plays 
Dionysus, lets himself go perhaps a trifle too far. 
Aristophanes dared make Dionysus a poltroon and a 
fool; and the pivot of the fun was the irreverence ; and, 
to preserve the irreverence, it had to be remembered 
that Dionysus was by birth—by double birth indeed—a 
god. Thus the impersonator of Dionysus ought, in the 
midst of all his clowning, to keep up a certain exagge- 
rated grace of speech and bearing. Mr. Howard gave 
never a hint of the grand manner, and made Dionysus 
simply a very funny human being. There was not the 
difference—the difference of high comedy and low comedy 
—that there should have been between his demeanour 
and that of Mr. E. A. De Stein (Magdalen) as Xanthias. 
Euripides is another character that requires a good deal 
of ingenuity in the player—a sort of dual interpretation. 
It was Aristophanes’ central aim to make Euripides 
ridiculous. But you cannot make a man ridiculous 
unless you take him seriously. It is no good to hit out 
blindly : you must envisage your man. Aristophanes’ 
satire of Euripides is much better, more telling, than his 
satire of Socrates, for instance, because he did, in sofme 
degree, do justice to Euripides—did see the poet’s point 
of view. Mr. E. S. H. Cobbett (University) would have 
been quite wrong in impersonating Euripides as a mere 
grotesque, but he ought not to make him so noble and 
gracious a hero as he actually does. Euripides should 
be a nervous figure, ill at ease and cutting a poor figure 
beside Aeschylus, who (though Aristophanes pokes 
plenty of fun at him, the idol, too) constitutes a 
“* straight ’’ part, needing only a statuesque and orotund 
dignity. Mr. G. M. Stevenson Reece (Balliol) supplies 
just this quality, with excellent effect. Aeacus is played 
by Mr. G. Charteris (Trinity) with much comic force and 
suppleness of diction; and Mr. J. D. Casswell (Pem- 
broke) is just as Heracles should be. Good will and 
humour and high spirits are a common denominator in 
the presentment of all the minor persons of the play ; and 
the dances of the Chorus are admirably ordered. Let 
me end, as I began, by congratulating the O.U.D.S. 
very cordially. 


THE HE-GOATS AND THE SHE-GOATS. 
Pheedrus iv. 11. 


HEN she-goats begged from Jove a beard, 

The he-goats sad began to rage 
Because their dignity they feared 
Would rivalled be by females sage. 
Quoth Jupiter: “Let them enjoy 
“This empty glory, yours by right ; 
“With badge of office let them toy 
“Who cannot vie with you in might !”— 
And this the moral of my tale, 
For ever bear with those who try 
To ape your manly mien, but fail 
In worth to reach your standard high. 


E. OLiveE Morey. 


THE ARAB IN EUROPE. 
By L. Marcu PHILLIPps. 


I WAS once at Wady Halfa, when Wady Halfa and 

its little outpost, Sarras, were frontier stations. 
At that time the safety of the greater part of Egypt 
was in the hands of a dozen or two of young English- 
men, most of them boys, who had trained and drilled 
a certain number of Sudanese troops with whom they 
kept guard over the desert. North of them the 
Egyptian fellaheen sowed their crops and watered their 
jand in peace. South of them the dervishes raged at 
large, threatening the wild attack that might fall at 
any moment. Later I travelled in the confines of the 
Sahara, and there I found much the same thing ; only 
this time it was young Frenchmen who were drilling 
and organising their black troops and leading them 
out to fight and chase Arab marauders. They, here, 
were Europe’s guardsmen, the representatives of her 
creed of law and order; and to north of them lay 
the secure Algerian vineyards and olive groves, and 
to south the unrest and chaos of the desert. 

Then I struck the hills at Sbeitla, the hills that over- 
look the great Saharan plain, and there I came on one 
of Rome’s ancient settlements, with the walls and 
columns of its temples standing massive and erect 
among the surrounding desolation, and I recognised, 
on the testimony of every fitted block, that Europe 
when she was here before was on the same business 
that she is on to-day. Law and order, the principles of 
Western civilisation, marched under the Eagles, as they 
do under our flag and France’s. 

The conflict between Europe and the desert is not a 
conflict of nations or races, but a conflict of ideas. It 
has passed through many phases and been conducted 
by many hands, but it is always the same conflict. The 
centurion who watched from these walls of Sbeitla (I 
used to think I could see the figure of the man and the 
set face fronting south) and the subalterns who guard 
their mud forts by the desert’s edge are, in this quarrel, 
not Roman, or French, or English, but fellow-soldiers 
in one long campaign that is not ended yet. 

Let us look at an incident or two of that campaign 
a little closer that we may realise if we can the ideas 
for which either side was, and is, fighting. It was 
twelve centuries ago that the cataclysm burst on the 
West which the West was so ill-prepared to face. The 
Arab had timed his effort to the hour. The period of 
dark twilight which divided, in Europe, the classical 
from the Christian civilisations was the greatest oppor- 
tunity the child of the desert ever had. During Rome’s 
long rule he had remained quiescent. The walls and 
fortresses, garrisoned with the order and discipline of 
the Roman Government, advanced to the very edges of 
the desert and overlooked him in his sanctuary. In 
the presence of that terribly perfect disciplinary system 
the poor Arab shrank, as you may say, to his smallest 
stature. These were but evil days for him. He could 
neither endure nor resist the rule of the great imperial 
machine; and so he buried himself in the heart of his 
sands, the one place sacred to lawlessness in the pre- 
vailing dominion ¢#daw, and bided his time. 

Itcame. The great imperial machine began to creak, 
and the whisper that something was wrong with it 
went through the desert. Gradually the feeling, the 
instinct, that a great moment was at hand grew. The 
wandering Beduin tribes seemed almost conscious of 
the unparalleled adventure which was to unite their 
energies, hitherto expended in internecine broils, and 
during the last two or three centuries of that long 
waiting every influence was put in practice that could 
prepare for the coming exploit. The scattered clans 
began to unite into a single people. A common 
language, thanks mainly to the outburst of ballad 
poetry, tended to prevail through the peninsula. 
Never had the spirit of the race been so high as at this 
moment when the noble Arab minstrelsy struck its most 
ringing notes calling it to high adventures and acts of 
daring. In that instant, just as it crouched for its 
spring, the desert breed, for the first time in history. 
was anation. All ignorant of the uses it was to be put 
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to, it resembled some infernal machine, or bomb of 
unprecedented magnitude and explosive power, 
gradually maturing in mid-desert. And while it grew 
in deadliness and power its rival, the great imperial 
machine, wobbled and rocked more and more, until 
finally it came to a_ standstill altogether. This 
moment, the moment of Western relaxation and 
prostration on the one side, and of the fierce eyes 
gathering and glaring out of the desert on the other, is 
one of the dramatic moments in history. There was 
only one thing wanting to the Arabs, an inspiration and 
war-cry to hurl them forward with a single purpose. 
That was supplied. In the year 622 a certain 
Mohammed, the orphan son of Abdallah, a native of 
Meccah, touched with his match the fuse of the desert 
bomb, and in five minutes (roughly speaking) the 
Arabs, who had never hitherto shown their noses out- 
side the desert, were everywhere. 

Now pass over eight hundred and seventy years and 
come down to the New Year’s Day of 1492. It is the 
day of the fall of Granada and the final extinction of 
the Arab power in Europe. Granada had always been 
loved by the Moors. It was by nature more beautiful, 
in its glowing, shady gardens and views of the en- 
circling hills, than most cities, and no pains had been 
spared to beautify it architecturally. Its loveliness is 
still a tradition among the Moors of North Africa, and 
they still lament, in their wistful and melancholy 
poetry, the loss of the earthly paradise in which they 
ence sojourned. In Kairwan I was told that in certain 
families there were still preserved the old keys of 
those castles in Spain of theirs the memory of which 
yet haunts their imaginations. It was sore to go, and 
to his last stronghold the Arab clung with desperate 
tenacity. But the end was inevitable. The Moorish 
expulsion was no result of one man’s policy nor of any 
campaign or series of campaigns. A royal marriage 
might promote the union of Spain and the consequent 
stability of rule might generate law and order and 
strengthen the State for its final struggle with the 
Moors. But these tendencies were not peculiar to 
Spain, or the rulers of Spain; on them the whole of 
Europe was building up its development and civilisa- 
tion. From the moment that the northern barbarians 
had satisfactorily cleared the ground for themselves 
and settled down in the countries of their choice 
they had begun to organise themselves, to evolve 
order out of chaos, and to lay down the foundations 
of a disciplined and progressive society. This was 
the process that was fatal to the Arab. It signified 
the reconstruction in Europe of a social system, 
differing of course from the Roman in many important 
particulars, yet similar to it in its intellectual qualities 
of organisation and cohesion. It tended there- 
fore to reproduce just those conditions which, in the 
elassic age, had hemmed the Arab in upon the desert ; 
and step by step, as those conditions were once more 
evolved, the Arab once more fell back upon the wilder- 
ness he had emerged from, until finally in 1609, just 
three hundred years ago, the last of the race were 
spurned from Spanish shores and crossed the Mediter- 
ranean to reinforce the pirate flet.s-of Algiers. 

Now let us take one more stride, and come down to 
the year 1830. Not much has happened in Arab circles 
in the interim. They have proved their superiority in 
the art of piracy. They keep thirty thousand white 
slaves in Algiers, they ravage the European coasts, 
they prowl about the mouth of the English Channel to 
carry off our fishermen and sailors, they loot merchant- 
men of all nationalities, and even land and ravage Irish 
villages. Irritated by what they consider an unjust 
interference with their privileges, they retaliate by 
massacring their prisoners or blowing a French consul 
from a gun. From time to time Europe remonstrates, 
and a Venetian, or French, or English fleet sinks a few 
corsair ships or bombards Algiers itself. But these 
measures produce no permanent effect. We wonder, 
looking back upon it, to see how long the Western 
nations suffered the depredations of these wasps. But 
again the inevitable end drew near. During all these 
years Europe had been stolidly and _pertinaciously 


putting together that social system of which the prin- 
ciples of law and order constitute the very foundations. 
Having established the rule of law within her own con- 
fines, the idea struck her in 1830 of extending its 
dominion to an alien race. This was a new departure. 
Hitherto law had been a leaven working within society ; 
now it was erected into an absolute principle and rule 
of right conduct. Law is an idea which cannot be 
limited—in the sense that wherever anarchy exists law 
will act against it and go on acting against it. The 
French, representatives of law, took Algiers, promising 
they would evacuate it shortly. We promised the same 
thing when later we occupied Egypt. But the idea we 
represented was too strong for both of us. The state 
of chaos which rendered the introduction of law neces- 
sary required not only its continued presence but its 
indefinite advance. The French were drawn on to 
annex Algeria and Tunisia and encroach upon the 
desert. ‘The English were drawn on up the Nile to the 
conquest of the Sudan. Thus after long delay the 
desert’s visit has been returned by Europe, and the 
Arabs are once more driven in upon their own breeding- 
ground. 

Such have been the fluctuations; but what do they 
portend? Why do Europe and the desert act like 
weights in a pair of scales, the decline of one registered 
in the rise of the other? Why, whenever Europe waxes 
and grows strong, does the Arab, in like degree, shrivel 
up and collapse? And why, when Europe collapses, 
does the Arab dilate and become a figure of terror? 

Because they stand, these two, for two opposite and 
hostile principles in human nature. The other day I 
endeavoured to show in this Review that the whole 
influence of the desert as an environment was dedicated 
to the development of individualism ; that in all it gives 
as well as in all it withholds, in all the tests and trials 
of its dangerous, lonely, wandering life, no less than in 
the absence in it of all the opportunities that draw men 
together into settled communities and teach them to 
coalesce and depend on each other, the desert is the 
great tutor of solitary manhood and self-dependence. 
Not less certain is it that what Europe stands for, and 
has always stood for, is the collective principle, the 
instinct for combination and the power of a society not 
only united in the bonds of law and order at the present 
moment but united by a common sequence of ideas 
with the generations which have preceded and are to 
follow the present one. As a school for individual man- 
hood of the virile fighting type no school equals the 
desert, nor have I ever met a racial type whom, for 
dignity, courtesy, self-control and the qualities generally 
which we associate with the word ‘‘ gentleman ’’, I 
could place on a level with the Arab type. Yet the 
strength of the finest individual type is as nothing to 
the strength that springs from cchesion and combina- 
tion. The Arab is formidable only to two kinds of 
races, to those which, less individually fiery and self- 
confident than himself, either have not reached or 
have lost the power of collective action. Savages, 
therefore, and decadent civilisations are his natural prey. 
The empire he dismembered had lost its faith in the 
ideals which work for unity, and was already in a 
state of social disintegration when he fell upon it. The 
extent of his success marks the extent of the evil. And 
just as the loss of social cohesion let him in, so the 
recovery of it drove him out. Every step in the process 
of recovery has been scored in Arab losses. Ina word, 
the extent of Arab influence is an infallible standard by 
which the condition of Western civilisation can be 
judged at a glance. When that civilisation is sound 
and vigorous the Arab is powerless; but as soon as it 
begins to go to pieces in he pours, like water into a 
leaky ship. 

Judged by this standard, Western civilisation is 
stronger to-day than ever it was, stronger than it was 
even under Rome. It is the Arab ebb. The season has 
come round 
‘* When that which drew from out the boundless deep 

Turns again home ’’. 


At Sbeitla on the desert’s verge you stand at an old 


high-water mark, and standing there you watch the 
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tide of Western ideas flooding in and lapping round the 
same old stones and rocks which it attained to long ago, 
and pouring over and beyond them. When will it turn? 
Esto perpetua, says Mr. Belloc, as he turns his face 
northward to Europe from Algerian wanderings: let 
the European system endure for ever. But will it, 
and if not——? Remember the Arabs’ ally. They 
are backed by the desert. So long as the desert 
remains the desert, it will continue to breed men of the 
Arab type. If the time should come when European 
civilisation declines, when its cohesion relaxes and 
society tends to disintegrate, then, it is likely enough, 
there will be found specimens of desert manhood ready 
to take an old occasion by the hand. A thousand 
years are but as yesterday in desert chronology. Who 
can tell but that a thousand years hence those old 
Kairwan keys may be fitted to Spanish locks again? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMPETITION—BELOW THE BELT. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Esher, 6 February 1909. 


Sir,—Your very excellent exposition of the art of 
dumping by the manufacturers of protected States may 
be carried one step further and strengthened. The 
dumping of surplus stock in this free-import country by 
the manufacturer of a protected country is not neces- 
sarily a matter of loss to the dumping manufacturer. 
He can and does sell his goods at a price below the cost 
of manufacturing them here, but not necessarily at a 
price below his cost. He makes or can make a profit on 
the goods he sells here, though not so large a profit as he 
makes in the States. The Free Importers say that is 
as it should be; but they forget that the cause of this is 
found in the fact that the dumping manufacturer could 
not realise this charming state of things for himself 
unless he were protected in his own country and free to 
come here with his goods. I will explain. 

An American or German manufacturer has a market 
in his own country for the sale of a thousand of a given 
article that he can manufacture at one pound apiece and 
sell at thirty shillings. The British manufacturer could 
make at the same price and sell at the same price in 
America if the markets were free in both cases, and the 
best workmen would get the trade. That would be Free 
Trade. The American, however, is protected, and, 
knowing the Britisher cannot come and compete with 
him, he makes arrangements to compete with the 
Britisher. He sees a chance of selling five thousand of 
these articles, and, by making five thousand instead of 
one thousand, he can by reason of the quantity make 
them for ten shillings each. By reason of Protection 
he maintains his American price at thirty shillings, but 
in the United Kingdom he sells at fifteen shillings. At 
this price he still makes a profit, but the Britisher, 
having only his own market, cannot make the large 
quantity and cannot therefore manufacture under the 
puund for each article. His trade therefore goes to 
the protected dumping manufacturer. It is true the 
Britisher may speculate by making the bigger quantity, 
but the protective duty deprives him of the big market 
the protective duty gives to the American and makes 
such a speculation more than dangerous. 

The question will be asked, How can the quantity 
reduce the manufacturing price from twenty shillings 
to ten shillings? Very easily. Everybody knows 
the familiar sewing-machine. Take the bed-plate on 
which it is erected. It has many holes in it for 
screwing it on to the table, for attaching to it the arm 
and the several brackets and pieces that make up 
the machine. If one machine only were needed the 
marking and drilling and tapping or screwing 
these several holes of various sizes would occupy 
a man half a day. When done by the thousand 
the plates are fed into a machine in which there 
is a disc that has four places for these plates. The 
disc revolves in four steps, and at each step the man in 


attendance removes a bored plate and puts in an unbored 
one. At the next step this plate is attacked by a dozen 
drills that whirl through the plate and retire with all 
the holes made in a few seconds. At the next step a 
set of screw-taps advance and screw all these holes, and 
the work is done. In this way while the man is re- 
moving the finished plate and putting in a new one two 
others are being operated on, and the work that in a 
small quantity would occupy half a day is done in a 
few seconds. Obviously it is not worth making a 
machine of this sort for a small quantity, but it is for a 
large ; and the area of the market in all cases determines 
how much capital may be spent in contrivances of this 
sort. The protected dumping manufacturer can always 
beat the British free importer from this very simple 
cause, and nothing will stop him until he becomes a 
Free Trader. This, we may be sure, he will never be 
until he feels the pinch of retaliation. 

Crossing the Atlantic, I once listened to the jubilant 
experience of a Philadelphia furniture manufacturer. 
He was piling up dollars by means of Protection. He 
told me he was going to only two places in London before 
going over to Paris, where his daughters were being 
educated. One of these places was ‘‘ the oldest build- 
ing in England ’’—the Tower of London ; the other was 
Maple and Co.’s warehouse. He explained quite 
candidly that Maple and Co. would not know him; they 
would think him a buyer; he would be sure to see a 
thing or two worth copying; Maple and Co. couldn't 
stand the duty on his side; he had copied a mattress 
that had made him enormous profits ; he would repeat 
the experiment. Another passenger was a motor-car 
maker. He had sold five hundred cars during the 
previous season in the States. He was coming to 
London to make arrangements for dumping a second 
five hundred, so as to cheapen the manufacture on the 
principle here described. 

When Cobden negotiated the French Treaty he bar- 
gained on the principle of Reciprocity. He leaned on 
the side of generosity and.destroyed the silk manufac- 
ture in this country, but this was his bribe. He would 
never have countenanced a contest of free imports with 
protected dumping, and those who preach free imports 
under the description of Free Trade are no followers of 
Cobden. Yours faithfully, 

FREDERICK WICKS. 


** PAT’? AND THE CURSE OF ERSE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Irish Press Agency, 2 Great Smith Street S.W. 


S1r,—An article by your contributor ‘‘ Pat ’’ on what 
he calls ‘‘ The Curse of Erse ’’ is a good example of the 
stuff provided for British consumption by the kind of 
Catholic Irishmen who, professing a Catholicism much 
purer than that of any Catholic bishop and a nationalism 
much more sincere than that of any ordinary politician, 
drive a tolerably lucrative trade in the business of fouling 
their own nest. Mr. Boland, at the Dublin Convention, 
argued that ‘‘ the hall-mark of national culture ’’ would 
be impossible unless the Irish language were made com- 
pulsory. ‘‘ That is ’’, comments ‘‘ Pat ’’, ‘‘ unless the 
cultured were kept out of it, to secure the academic in- 
terests for the convenience of party politics and pro- 
vincial prejudice.’’ Mr. Boland is a graduate of Oxford ; 
Dr. Hyde is a most distinguished alumnus of Trinity ; 
Colonel Moore C.B., another advocate of this cause, 
is a person of some reasonable education; so is Mr. 
Edward Martyn. Are these men likely to advocate this 
proposal (which I personally have opposed) for the 
motives so candidly and temperately suggested? I 
would go so far as to say that there is hardly a man of 
real culture in Ireland who does not think that the 
central and distinctive work of this new University will 
be in connexion with the Irish language. Whether it 
shall be made compulsory at matriculation or no is, as 
Mr. Dillon said, a detail. 

At the Convention Mr. Boland’s resolution was passed 
in spite of Mr. Dillon’s speech and the bishops’ pro- 
nouncement against compulsion. Does the candid mind 
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of ‘‘ Pat ’’ see in this a disproof of that accusation of 
servility to ecclesiastical control which he has so insis- 
tently reiterated? On the contrary, he suggests that the 
delegates had not heard of the pronouncement. I have 
never seen in print a more lying suggestion. On the 
day after the pronouncement appeared the Corporation 
of Dublin passed the resolution ; a week later, at Tuam, 
a mass meeting which priests were debarred from attend- 
ing did the same. And so on, through the whole 
country. 

Your editorial comment with almost equal fairness 
paves the way for a declaration that if Irish is not made 
compulsory another proof of subservience to ecclesias- 
tical control will have been given. If, that is, public bodies 
fly in the face of an authoritative declaration from the 
bishops, it proves their political insincerity. If the 
Senate should adopt the course which you yourself con- 
sider right and reasonable, that will prove the domina- 
tion of the bishops. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN Gwynn. 


THE NAME ‘‘ CATHOLIC ”’. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
1 February 1999. 


Sir,—The interesting correspondence that has been 
carried on in the Sarurpay Review on this subject 
opens up another line of thought, based on the 
numerical strength of the various sections of Chris- 
tianity. Originally of course, and until the separation 
of East and West, of Old Rome and New Rome, 
‘** Catholic ’’ had its literal meaning of ‘‘ Universal ’’. 
All that was changed by the growth of the Greek 
Orthodox Churches in the East and of the Protestant 
Churches in the West, but I confess I was not aware 
of how completely the Roman Church had lost its 
numerical preponderance until I looked the matter up. 
In the sixteenth volume of Meyer’s great Lexicon 
1 find, under the title ‘‘ Religionswissenschaft ’’, a 
carefully prepared and,.I presume, relatively accurate 
table giving the distribution of religions, Christian and 
non-Christian, in the various countries and continents. 
The Christians are classed, in German fashion, as 
Evangelical’’, ‘* Roman Catholic ’’, and ‘‘ Eastern ’’. 
In Europe the Roman Catholics are estimated at 439 
per thousand, Evangelical and Eastern at 512 per 
thousand. In Asia the figures are 8 per thousand and 
16.3 per thousand; in Africa 13 and 38; in Australasia 
182 and 538. In all four great territorial groups the 
** Catholics ’’ constitute, it will be seen, a minority 
amongst Christians, the ‘‘ non-Catholics ’’ constituting 
the majority. Here the New World comes in, as in 
Canning’s time, ‘‘ to redress the balance of the old ’’, 
for in all America, North and South, the Roman 
€atholics are given as 515 per thousand, the ‘‘ non- 
Catholics ’’ as 445.8. 

In gross totals, of 550,000,000 Christians 259,000,000 
are ‘‘ Roman Catholics ’’, 172,000,000 ‘* Evangelical ’’, 
and 119,000,000 Eastern Christians, the ‘‘ Universal ”’ 
Church being thus left in the substantial minority of 
32,000,000. 

I am well aware that all such calculations can at 
best be only approximate and are liable to bias; but I 
have been using Meyer’s Lexicon in various editions 
for over a quarter of a century, and have found it singu- 
larly accurate, especially in its statistics. 

There is another consideration—one of a quasi- 
geographical character. To a statistically minded out- 
sider it would seem as if the Roman Church, like the 
German Empire, was in danger of being ‘*‘ hemmed 
in’’. Central and Western Europe may be regarded 
as ‘‘ full up’’. It is in the west of North America 
and in the east of Europe (with its Siberian continua- 
tion) that the real expansion of the race is taking placc. 
The former is preponderantly Protestant, the latter pre- 
ponderantly Greck-Orthodox. In neither can the 
Roman Church ever hope to gain ground. The French 
Canadians at one time seemed likely to dominate that 
country ; now they are definitely and irreparably beaten 


in the race by the new West. There remains Spanish 
and Portuguese America, with its 99 per cent. of 
Roman Catholics ; but they are not likely to play a large 
part in the world’s destinies. Indeed, a friend just 
back from Brazil tells me that the large German element 
in the South is the only one showing healthy growth— 
and that is Lutheran ! Yours &c. F. 


MALE SUFFRAGETTES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REvIEw. 
4 February, 1900. 


Sir,—Mr. Baumann does a curious thing. He first of 
all tells me that my arguments are twaddle, and then 
proceeds to agree with most of them. The anti- 
Suffragist case which I had to meet was that Government 
rests on force, and has nothing to do with justice or 
Christianity. When my critic says ‘‘ No one supposes 
that modern society is founded on might alone’’, he 
repudiates the basis of the anti-Suffragist position. If 
society does rest on other things besides force, what 
sane argument can be adduced on Tory principles for 
denying the vote to the educated woman who has a stake 
in the country or on Liberal principles for its refusal to 
the poor woman who needs protection in the industrial 
conflict? But Mr. Baumann goes further. He agrees 
with me that it would be ridiculous to say that only those 
who can fight should vote. After allowing this, how- 
ever, he argues from indistinct recollections of a play of 
Aristophanes that it would be dangerous to enfranchise 
women, because in a national crisis they would be less 
patriotic than men. His argument tells against him. 
The women of Athens to whom he refers were uneducated 
and kept in seclusion. Hence they were naturally un- 
patriotic. Contrast now the action of enfranchised and 
educated women! The first colony in our Empire to 
enfranchise women was New Zealand, and New Zealand 
was the first colony to send us aid in the South African 
War. Compulsory military service is impossible in 
England where women do not vote ; it has been adopted 
in Australia, where they do. 

Let me now ease Mr. Baumann’s mind. I never 
imagined, far less said, that the respectable old gentle- 
men who mainly make up the Anti-Suffrage Society 
desired to keep harems. What I meant to say, and what 
I repeat, is that their idea of the sphere of woman is 
Oriental, and not European. Lord Robert Cecil said 
just the same thing in the speech to which I referred 
in my former letter, and here, for Mr. Baumann’s benefit, 
I transcribe his words : ‘‘ We hear the catch-phrase that 
‘ Home is the woman’s sphere’. All of us who have any 
sense at all admit that. But that does not mean 
that a woman is to be a life-long prisoner in the nursery 
of her children; it does not mean that because she, 
and she alone, can preside over the welfare of youth- 
ful children, she is therefore never to take any part in 
any other department of human activity. That is the 
Oriental theory, the theory that woman is a dangerous 
creature who must be shut up lest she lead men into evil 
and women into error. To my mind such a theory is 
grotesque in England.”’ 

Would Mr. Baumann call Lord Robert Cecil a prude 
for saying this ? 

There are other points in Mr. Baumann’s letter on 
which I should like to comment, but I feel that for the 
present I have made sufficient demands on your space. 

Yours &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE MEN’s LEAGUE FOR 
Woman SuFrFRAGE. 


A BRITISH COPYRIGHT GRIEVANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


1 Stonor Road, West Kensington W. 
16 February 1909. 
_S1r,—In the article headed as above you pointed out 
distinctly the effect on British interests when England 
agreed to the ‘‘ Manufacturing Clause "’ in the American 
Copyright Law. 
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A new danger is now threatened. The new Berlin 
Convention, which was attended by English delegates, 

rovides for the recasting and alteration of the original 
Berne Convention and for ‘‘ retrospective clauses ’’, 
which will have the same injurious effect on British labour 
as the American Copyright Convention. At the time of 
the first Berne Convention in 1886 retrospective clauses 
were proposed which would have destroyed a great 
number of English lawfully produced reprints. These 
British interests were protected by a proviso to Section 6 
of the International Copyright Act 1886. 

If these retrospective clauses are allowed to become 
law, without any proper protection of British interests, 
thousands of works which have been printed here, mostly 
in cheap editions, will have to be withdrawn. All this 
work has been done up to now by English printers and 
other workmen on English paper. They are mostly well 
edited and published at less than half the foreign price, 
and their withdrawal would not only destroy a large 
amount of capital, but the public who are accustomed to 
buy these works at a cheap price will have to pay more 
than double for them. 

It is therefore indispensable that the proviso of 
Section 6 of the International Copyright Act 1886 should 
be re-inserted in its original form in any new Inter- 


national Copyright Act. Yours truly, 
James Harris. 


THE AFFECTATION OF THE LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Dangan House, Galway, 15 February 1909. 


Sir,—The author of an interesting article called ‘‘ The 
Affectation of the Letter ’’ in your issue of 13 February 
suggests that the love of echo and likeness is the cause 
that the rhapsodists told their tales in verse rather than 
in prose, and why the early Teutonic poets used 
systematic alliteration and the medizwval and modern 
poets adopted rhyme. Like many writers on metre, he 
seems to assume as a postulate that the various devices 
found in verse came into existence to satisfy zsthetic 
requirements. The postulate usually passes unques- 
tioned, but is not unquestionable. I think there is 
evidence that rhyme and systematic alliteration were not 
adopted as the result of esthetic choice ; and if it is not 


' possible to prove that the rhapsodist bowed to necessity 


in telling his stories in verse rather than in prose, it is at 
least probable. 

In the primitive European community it was necessary 
to turn every member to account. The lame men were 
set to fashion the arms they could not use in war. Hence 
the smith-god Hephaistos was represented as lame. 
Similarly the blind men of the tribe were the professional 
historians and story-tellers. Hence doubtless the tradi- 
tional blindness of ‘‘ Homer ’’. Therefore such litera- 
ture as the early community possessed depended for its 
preservation on the memory of successive generations of 
bards who were often blind men, and who had not the 
aid of writing. Verse is more easily remembered than 
prose, and it can be more accurately transmitted than 
prose : if only a single word drops out the loss is at once 
detected. So also, generally, is the change of a word. 
The rhapsodist therefore may have had other than purely 
wsthetic reasons for telling his stories in verse. 

As for the strictly observed cadence of classical verse 
and the rhyme of modern verse, there is evidence that 
they came into existence to serve practical requirements. 
Obviously it was important that the rhapsodist or 
minstrel—the former of whom, at any rate, relied solely 
on memory—should be in no danger of overrunning the 
line, and so of getting into difficulties. The cadence or 
the rhyme provides a signal or cue; and, as I have said, 
there are indications that that was the purpose for which 
both were intended. Take the cadence of the dactylic 
hexameter. The hexameter, originally a dactylic line, 
must end with a spondee. If that was a cue, telling the 
reciter that he had reached the end of a verse, obviously 
the spondee must have been excluded altogether from 
the penultimate foot, or at least excluded when the end 


of the penultimate foot coincided with the end of a word. 
That is precisely what we find. The fifth foot is regu- 
larly a dactyl; but in all Greek and Roman poets the 
spondee is only forbidden in that place when it consists 
of a word or the end of a word. ‘That is to say, the 
spondee—the distinctive mark of the verse-close—was 
excluded from the penultimate place when, and only 
when, it would have been possible for the reciter to pause 
there and to think that he had come to the end of a verse. 
Take again the pure iambus always found at the end of 
an iambic senarius. The iambus was absolutely ex- 
cluded from the penultimate foot of the senarius by 
Seneca : by the early Roman dramatists it was admitted 
only when the end of a word and the end of the pen- 
ultimate foot did not coincide. 

When, before the end of the second century after 
Christ, all accented vowels had become long in Latin, and 
all unaccented vowels had become short, the quantitative 
cadence became impossible. At once in popular poetry 
rhyme took its place, and presumably fulfilled the same 
function. The ‘‘ blank verse ’’ which appeared at the 
Renascence was a conscious imitation of classical verse. 

The alliteration of early Teutonic verse was un- 
doubtedly a mnemonic aid. It should be distinguished 
from the artificial alliteration of cultured poets like 
Virgil, Pope, or Tennyson. The makers of ‘‘ Beowulf ”’ 
and ‘* Piers Plowman ”’ alliterate always, from the first 
line to the last—not, we may be sure, from choice : Virgil, 
Pope, and Tennyson alliterate only when they choose. 

It is hardly too much to say that all the forms in which 
poetry has been made in all ages were originally deter- 
mined by practical necessities. Thus the constant atten- 
tion which the Greek poet was required to pay to 
‘* quantity ’’ was demonstrably a necessity, given the 
character of the Greek language. It cannot be shown 
that it added anything to the esthetic value of Greek 
verse. These are new doctrines, I know: perhaps they 
are startling. The application of the methods of anthro- 
pology to the study of poetry reveals the fact that much 
which we had thought existed for beauty only is in- 
separably associated with utility—as inseparably in 
poetry as in architecture. It looks perhaps like loss: I 


| think it will be gain. Beauty for beauty’s sake may not 


be wholesome. 
Faithfully yours, 


CuHarRLes Exon. 


POE’S REPETITIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
27 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
14 February 1999. 


S1r,—-May I add one more short letter to those already 
written on this subject, to say that all doubts as to 
Poe’s capability of writing the ‘‘ banal and undis- 
tinguished line ’’ in question can be finally disposed of 
by referring to Baudelaire’s edition, in which this very 
verse is given in facsimile of Poe’s handwriting? It 


ends : 
‘* In her tomb by the side of the sea ’’. 


Yours truly, 
James F. FitzGeratp. 


POISONING HOUNDS IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
18 February 1909. 


Sir,—I saw in your valuable paper last week that Mr. 
Hugh Law, M.P. for West Donegal, denied that any 
foxhounds had been poisoned in Ireland. It may be so, 
but quite lately there were five hounds poisoned in a 
pack of harriers belonging to Mr. O’ Hara, in the county 
of Sligo. 


Yours faithfully, B. 
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REVIEWS. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


“A Literary History of Russia.’ By Professor A. 
Briickner. London: Fisher Unwin. 1908. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Pp ROFESSOR BRUCKNER’S “‘ Literary History 
of Russia ’’ should prove of inestimable value 

to the educated classes in England. There has been, 

up to the present, nothing like it. Kropotkin’s 

‘* Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature ’’ was a 

suggestive book and must have thrown interesting light 

on the subject it treated to those who were entirely 
ignorant of it. But Professor Briickner’s book does 
more than this: it gives a complete picture of Russian 
literature from its obscure beginnings until the present 
day, and it has the double advantage of being written 
by a man saturated with knowledge of his subject, 
who is at the same time a foreigner, and is thus able 
to view the subject from a detached standpoint and to 
treat it with objective impartiality. The English reader 
who is entirely unfamiliar with Russian literature can do 
no better than to read this book. It will enable him to 
determine whether he wishes to explore the dominions 
of Russian literature or not. It will give him a true 
and general impression of the nature of the unexplored 
country; it will also enable him to understand the 
nature of Russian history, Russian literature, and the 
character and genius of the Russian race. The English 
people, with the exception of a tiny minority of students 
and of the English colonies in Russian towns, one may 
say without exaggeration, are entirely ignorant with 
regard to these things. It is true that they read trans- 
lations of Russian novels—that is to say, translations 
of one or two Russian novelists—but it never occurs 
to them to connect these books with the country and 
the people of which they are reflections. They read 
and admire Tolstoy and Turgeneff ; they are overcome 
with admiration by the truth, the vividness, and the 
subtlety of the pictures and the portraiture in these 
works, and at the same time they continue to judge 
and to theorise on the Russian character and race as 
though it were something alien, apart and radically 
different. They continue in their preconceived opinions, 
which are very often based on a melodrama which once 
enjoyed success, called ‘‘ The Red Lamp ”’, according 
to which Russia is a lurid country where everything 
that happens is of the nature of the adventures told in 

a shilling shocker. The first thing that strikes any 

student who approaches Russian literature, and prob- 

ably the first that will strike any reader of Professor 

Briickner’s book, is the matter-of-fact quality of Rus- 

sian literature, its nearness to nature, its naturalness, 

its absence of extravagance, outrageous fancy, un- 
bridled imagination, and enigmatical diction. The 

Englishman whose idea of Russia is based on English 

fiction and English drama is astonished when he goes to 

Russia not to find the country teeming with feudal 

castles, in which picturesque noblemen and Oriental 

princesses divide their time between hatching desperate 
plots, flogging peasants, and throwing their children 
to the wolves. He is surprised to find that the Russia 
of his fancy is simply non-existent ; that there is no such 
thing in Russia as a feudal castle; that the life every- 
where is extraordinarily simple ; that it is wholly with- 
out the glitter and the tinsel which he had been led by 

English novelists to believe dominated the whole 

country. 

_ The same thing happens with the student of litera- 

ture. Russian poetry, he probably imagines, is a wild 

orgy of disordered fancies and whirling words. He 
finds, on the contrary, that it is matter-of-fact, supremely 
sensible, lucid, and perspicuous. The great Russian 
poets Pushkin and Lermontov fulfil the ideal set up by 

Milton as being the standard of all poetry. Their verse 

is simple, sensuous, and impassioned. But, in spite of 

the romanticism of their epoch and the element of it in 
= temperaments, in spite of the Byronic influence 
= ich they both underwent, they are, compared with 

e poets of Western Europe, and especially with the 


poets of France and England, startlingly matter-of-fact 
and fast-bound to reality. They are Realists in the true 
sense of the word, and it is when they are most realistic 
and least romantic that they are seen at their best. It 
is owing to this sobriety, this ‘‘ clinging to the sod”, 
as Professor Briickner characterises it, that Russian 
poetry is impossible to translate. The masterpiece of 
Pushkin is a novel of every-day life written in verse, 
The supreme lyrical achievements of Pushkin and 
Lermontov consist of the most ordinary sensations and 
thoughts expressed in the simplest possible language. 
But the expression is accomplished with the art that 
conceals all art, the charm of which disappears when 
the poem is translated into a foreign medium. That 
is the reason why no one unacquainted with the 
Russian language can ever have any idea of the nature 
of Russian poetry. The masterpieces of Pushkin, 
Lermontov and Nekrasov in a translation, however 
skilful, seem bald and commonplace. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that Russian poetry is almost 
totally unknown in Europe. ; 

With regard to Russian prose, the fact is more sur- 
prising, and the ignorance which obtains with regard 
to the mass of Russian prose literature is simply due 
to the scarcity and inadequacy of the translations that 
exist. We possess, it is true, excellent translations of 
Tolstoy and Turgeneff, but it is difficult to obtain any 
kind of translation of Dostoievsky’s complete works, 
and those which do exist are hopelessly inadequate. 
The result is that Dostoievsky, save for one book, 
‘*Crime and Punishment ’’, is unknown in Eng- 
land. _ Professor Briickner, in agreement with all the 
most competent Russian judges, places Dostoievsky as 
high as any other Russian author—equal to Tolstoy, 
although totally different in the scope and nature of his 
work, but perhaps the most interesting, the most 
powerful and the most extraordinary ‘‘ Erscheinung ” 
that Russia has ever seen. Professor Briickner’s analysis 
of the work of Tolstoy, Dostoievsky and Turgeneff 
is not only masterly but brilliant, and should prove an 
immense help to any student of Russian literature. 

Another of the great Russian authors who is unknown 
abroad is Gogol. He is perhaps the most Russian of 
all authors; he is just as intensely Russian as Dickens 
is intensely English, and he expresses one whole side of 
the Russian character—its cheerfulness, its humour and 
its fun, which is not only unknown, but inconceivable 
to anyone who has not been in Russia. The idea which 
most people derive from the translations of Russian 
books which they read is that Russia is entirely 
inhabited by little Hamlets, who are pessimistic about 
nothing in particular, or by tramps such as Gorky 
describes, whose life consists of ‘‘ inspissated gloom ”’. 
They have no idea of the nature of the man in the 
street in Russia, of which the greater bulk of the 
population consists. Now in the stories of Gogol the 
ideas of the man in the street find their expression, and 
more than half of the character of the Russian man in 
the street is composed of humour, a happy-go-lucky 
sense of laughter not unmixed with scepticism. More- 
over, Gogol combines with his humour and his power of 
satire a rich vein of phantasy. Nobody has written 
better ghost stories and nobody has written a finer 
historical story than ‘‘ Tarass Bulba.’’ All this could 
quite well be translated. Gogol’s works are translated 
into German, and very well translated, and there is no 
reason why we should not have an adequate English 
version. English translations of some of Gogol’s 
works do exist, but they are out of print, difficult to 
obtain, and neither complete nor satisfactory. 

With regard to more modern literature, it is note- 
worthy that only the intensely gloomy element in 
Russian literature is chosen by the translators. Chekov, 
for instance, has written innumerable stories. His 
reputation in Russia is chiefly as a great humourist. 
Some of his stories are indescribably droll, yet the only 
selections of his work which have appeared in English 
tell only of his melancholy side, so that we obtain an 
entirely one-sided view of the nature of the man and of 
his work. 

Professor Briickner’s book is not only remarkable as 
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ahistory of Russian literature, but as a history of Russia. 
The reader who knows anything whatsoever about 
Russia, if he reads through this book, will have a very 
fair idea of the development and evolution of the 
Russian people from the earliest days to about two years 

o. There is another fact which has proved greatly 
conducive to the ignorance with regard to Russian 
affairs which exists in Europe, and especially in 
England. In Russia we have witnessed the existence of 
a political struggle: This political struggle has inte- 
rested our politicians, who have felt themselves bound, 
as they always do when something occurs in a foreign 
country which they cannot understand, to take violent 
sides. They take the words of any Russian partisan— 
who is perfectly justified in being a partisan—as gospel, 
and they exclude anything which does not fit in with 
these views. They wish everything to be painted in one 
colour ; they divide Russian humanity sharply into two 
classes; all who belong to one class—the class with 
whose political opinions they agree, but the nature of 
which they are fundamentally incapable of grasping— 
are angels, and all the rest are devils. Professor 
Briickner’s book should be a powerful antidote to the 
pernicious nonsense indulged in by the politicians whose 
passion it is to meddle with other peoples’ business, 
owing to the simple facts that he knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and that he is by nature and by circumstances 
impartial. 

It should be said that the translation of the book by 
Mr. H. Havelock is excellent, with the exception of the 
passages quoted as translations from the Russian. 
These are sometimes, as on page 258, unintelligible. 


MAUDLIN LITTLE DINNERS. 


“Little Dinners with the Sphinx, and other Prose 
Fancies.” By Richard Le Gallienne. London: 
Lane. 1909. 6s. 


- is always rash and often a gross error to accuse a 

fellow-creature of affectation, especially on no surer 
foundation than his style. But the writer who signs 
himself ‘‘ Richard le Gallienne ’’ can scarcely suffer by 
the accusation, since there can hardly be any doubt that 
he is intentionally only writing what would be expected 
of him according to the Shandean theory of names. 
Whether with supreme felicity he chose the name to 
suit the style or, on the other hand, set himself to write 
up to the name, were too long an inquiry. In either case 
he is to be congratulated without reserve on his success. 
Nor shall we trouble to bring the charge of affectation 
against the author of ‘‘ Little Dinners with the Sphinx ”’. 
It would be in reality the one compliment possible to 
bring it, for it would imply that we had discovered 
something which the affectation had disguised : but we 
have not ; not in any of its pages have we met a thought 
or an emotion expressed in a manner suggesting some- 
thing underneath what the superficial may call affecta- 
tion. To be affected you must have some reality ; you 
cannot be all affected without attaining a terrible kind of 
reality. Mr. Le Gallienne’s writing has this terrible 
reality, and to call it affectation is absurd, unless it really 
be true that the highest affectation lies in the conceal- 
ment of itself ; and certainly his affectation does conceal 
nothing but itself. 

The title of the book is taken from a division of the 
book, which is again subdivided under four titles, of 
which ‘‘ The Mysticism of Gastronomy’ is one. 
The word “‘ little ’’ is used affectionately. They were 
not little dinners in any ordinary sense, for there is 
evidence that both the Sphinx (a woman who wears 
Opals) and her companion ate too much duck, not of 
course real duck, but the word or, at most, the idea. 
Had Oscar Wilde consistently eaten too much duck (real 
duck) he might have come at last to inventing the kind 
of conversation which takes place between these two. 
thas, too, the pathos of a conversation in the under- 
World between two people who had been stillborn, but 
had heard about life : 


“To know ’’, says the Sphinx, “‘ a really beautiful 
Sorrow of our own, one needs to have a tragic simplicity 


of nature which belongs only to a few chosen tempera- 
ments; and if, indeed, a beautiful sorrow should come 
into our lives, who knows but that we should miss its 
beauty in its pain? Just as we have musicians to make 
our music for us, we have to rely on others for our 
sorrows.”’ 
To which her fellow-ghost replies : 

‘* It is strange how much more distinguished sorrow 
is than joy.”’ 
And when he is talking about his old age and decay he 
tells her that at the sight of a beautiful face he says to 
himself : 


‘* I think I have but to set my heart on it, and that 
woman and I might make life a fairy tale for each other.”’ 


But he hastens to reassure her that he does nothing of 
the kind. Had Mr. Le Gallienne tried to prove what the 
jester said, that ‘‘ the glory of a musician is his hair ’’, 
he could have produced no more cogent evidence than 
these four sketches of restaurant life as it is not ; and in 
another place he takes the trouble to invent a poet who 
said on his deathbed : 


‘“* It was the last touch of romance needed to complete 
a romantic life—to have paid my debts! ”’ 


All the writing is on that lofty plane, and by way of 
illustration we should like to see some choice pictures 
from cigar, chocolate, and crystallised-fruit boxes. 
‘** All’? we have written, but not quite all, for there is 
one phrase, easy to overlook, which has returned to our 
thoughts again and again like a solemn burden to these 
fairy tales, connecting them with the still, sad music 
of humanity, the phrase : 

‘* A refined girl in the provinces does not find it easy 
to replace a discarded suitor—for the choice of young 
men is not excessive.’’ 


Can it be that Mr. Le Gallienne does know something 
of life ‘‘ in the provinces ’’? Could he really give us 
a cold joint instead of these chocolates filled with Bene- 
dictine? If so, we shall have to go back upon our 
opinion and accuse him of affectation after all, and con- 
spire this patchouli and créme-de-menthe fairyland 
where poets assemble their debtors to their deathbeds, 
and find that ‘‘ in no other country in the world is there 
such a genuine home-life as in America ”’. 


WITCH-LORE. 


“The Book of Witches.” By Oliver Madox Hueffer. 
London: Nash. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


“| Mane are authors who quote books without reading 

them, and there are authors who read books with- 
out quoting them; Mr. Hueffer belongs to the latter 
variety. Now while the first mentioned are misleading 
to the public, the second are annoying to reviewers. 
We come upon a statement which we desire to test; 
whence its authority? We look for the index, and 
there is none. We scan the bibliography, in this case 
limited but yet representative—sixty-eight volumes— 
visions arise of badly printed Latin and quaint old 
French; but where in those many tomes alluded to is 
the reference we require? The book is elusive and hard 
to appreciate adequately in a limited space. In the 
light, bantering, often brilliant style in which he has 
written Mr. Hueffer has digested and worked up an 
immense amount of information. Persecutions ancient 
and modern, general principles, and particular trials 
are abundantly given, the least satisfactory portion 
being an account of some modern witches who do not 
appear very wonderful specimens. 

After asserting that a belief in witchcraft is a neces- 
sary refuge for the multitude from the ‘‘ Unbearable ’’— 
that is, from the soulless and mechanical universe in 
which science threatened to leave us—he introduces us 
to one Mother Hackett, a typical witch, traces her 
journey to a Sabbath-general far off in the Cevennes, 
and relates all that happened there—as far as modern 
reticence permits. The third chapter is devoted to a 
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discussion of the origins of witchcraft, and mainly 
follows Professor Karl Pearson. ‘‘ The primitive 
father’, says Mr. Hueffer, ‘‘ was an animal with 
potentialities—among animals without them. His in- 
tellect was concentrated in his activities in providing 
for the material needs of himself and his family. The 
mother, on the other hand, was bound to the home by 
reason of her motherhood. Less active, she was more 
contemplative, noting in the order of events the best 
means for the preservation of the small pink thing that 
could not live without her care.’’ It is doubtless true 
that in boiling the clay cauldron she began pharmacy, 
that in selecting herbs and roots she was studying 
botany, and that in tending the children she was walk- 
ing the first hospital and acquiring medicine. Now 
medicine and magic were much the same thing among 
primitive peoples, and continued to be so for thousands 
of years. This household knowledge—which every 
woman knew—would be added to and passed on; in 
many cases cabalized and transmitted in the shape of 
charms and mysteries from mother to daughter. In 
time the wise old woman of the hamlet, weak in frame 
but strong in resources, would be believed in, though 
she were loved or feared ; she was the ancestress of the 
medizval witch. 

But if we admit the prevalence of a prehistoric 
matriarchate, and the author’s theory of woman’s de- 
velopment, another and a more immediate factor causing 
belief in witchcraft all over the globe has been the 
psychopathic condition of the people possessed or 
accused. The possibility of an abnormal, and some 
think even supernormal, condition into which priests, 
corybantes, dervishes and fanatics of all sorts were, and 
of course still are, able to throw themselves, has been 
known and cultivated from time immemorial. Shamans 
and witch-doctors, as Professor Westermarck tells us, 
select neurotic and abnormal children to instruct and 
ordain ; and the gifts or infirmities, held in honour and 
awe when employed in religion, are looked on with 
hatred and dread when supposed to serve devils. 
Assuming the existence of the supernormal to be un- 
proven, and also to lie beyond the scope of this inquiry, 
we yet know that the abnormal and the insane have 
been always present; and they in primitive and super- 
stitious communities were ever liable to be charged with 
witchcraft, and when once charged were sure to be 
condemned. 

When we examine the chief signs and indications 
which would convict an accused person in the Middle 
Ages we find that they can be resolved into, firstly, 
bearing upon some portion of the body the Devil’s 
marks, and, secondly, being the cause of, or exhibiting, 
the manifestations usually set forth in such cases. The 
Devil’s marks we can soon dispose of ; they were merely 
papules, moles, swollen veins or growths and malforma- 
tions, and might be found on most people by searching. 
The symptoms, though amazing and fearful, and some- 
times visible in crowds of people, as at Labourt, Salem 
and Morzines, were yet those now well known to experts 
inlunacy. Thus witches were said to be quite incapable 
of shedding tears; Hutchinson explained this as being 
due to exhaustion, to which cause might be added senile 
desiccation and, as our author suggests, to the sudden 
and arbitrary manner in which these poor creatures 
were ordered to cry. Esquirol, however, gives tear- 
lessness as a distinct feature in some nervous diseases. 
Again, witches were supposed to be partly or wholly 
insensible to pain, and on this point Del Rio and 
Grillandus relate some awful experiments; but we 
know that this state is quite possible in hysteria, 
and hypnotism has been recently employed as a new 
means to produce anesthesia. 

Swallowing pins, nails and all kinds of queer sub- 
stances is also a common freak of the insane, and 
formed no unimportant evidence at most witchcraft 
trials. Even if a person muttered when alone it was 
enough on which to found a charge of speaking and 
communing with the powers of darkness. ‘‘ None ’”’, 
said the notorious ‘‘ pricker ’’ Kincaid, ‘‘ ever talked to 
themselves that were not witches ’’; who in such 
a psychical environment could prov2 their innocence ? 


The frightful and astounding conduct of mad or hys. 
terical subjects was only too visible; it was in the 
explanation of it that our ancestors went wrong. The 
symptoms of the ‘‘ bewitched ’’ were real enough; the 
supernatural was imagined round them, and then ‘‘ cop. 
firmed ”’ by torture-drawn ‘‘ confessions ’’. But in the 
presence of the insane and epileptoid there has ever beep 
a ready and a permanent foundation on which to build 
up a belief in ‘‘ possession ”’, and it persisted through al] 
latitudes and ages. ‘ 


A MEDLEY OF POLITICAL QUOTATION, 


‘The Early History of the Tories.” By C. B. Roylance 
Kent. London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 12s. 6d. net, 


T= art of quotation threatens to become extinct, 

There are so many men who like to imagine that 
they have ideas of their own. There is even a greater 
number of men who feel that they are quite equal to 
saying what they want to say in their own way. To-day 
the man of letters is a man who writes. Yesterday the 
man of letters was a man who had read, and could tell 
you what he had read without becoming wearisome, 
Montaigne was such a man, but he has been dead a long 
time. 

Quite a large proportion of this book by Mr. Roylance 
Kent is within inverted commas. The author has 
mastered the art of quotation. He knows how to quote 
easily and without preliminary flourish of trumpets. He 
will begin a sentence and allow Aristotle, Comte, or 
Edward Hyde to finish it for him. His witnesses swarm 
up from all climes and epochs, and though they make at 
times a somewhat motley band we are never left dull for 
want of good society. Mr. Pepys and Sir Henry Maine, 
Mr. Hobbes of Malmesbury and Bishop Burnet, John 
Dryden and Walter Bagehot, are all trying to talk a 
once, and the effect is on the whole wonderfully pleasing. 
The peculiar genius of Mr. Roylance Kent consists in his 
getting them all to agree so well with one another and 
with himself. 

The Restoration period in English history has many 
interesting sides. There was the coffee-house, for one 
thing. The coffee-house was intimately connected with 
the emergence and gradual apotheosis of the man in 
the street. He was fed upon pamphlets and the news- 
sheets of Sir Roger L’Estrange. The ‘‘ age of dis- 
cussion ’’ was at hand. Public opinion was becoming 
a thing of great importance for the makers and writers 
of history. Political consciousness was growing 
deeper, and the final result of it all was that the people 
of England found themselves divided into two camps. 
Petitioners faced Abhorrers, Exclusionists faced Legiti- 
mists, Whigs faced Tories. And so the modern party 
system was born. 

There must always be something of an anachronism 
in the application of the terms ‘‘ Whig ’”’ and ‘‘ Tory” 
to any body of men prior to the great debates on the 
exclusion of the Duke of York in 1680. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Roylance Kent has done well to begin twenty years 
further back. Clarendon makes as good a father of 
the Tories as can be found. Danby and Rochester 
carried forward the tradition, and from Rochester the 
succession was continuous. Yet a premature applica- 
tion of the party formula leads the historian into diff 
culties. Apply it to the ‘‘ Cabal Ministry ’’ (which was 
in no sense a cabal and still less a Ministry) and it will 
be realised that no good thing can ensue. If Lauder- 
dale was a Tory, and if Buckingham was a Whig, what 
in the name of Heaven were Clifford and Arlington? 
‘‘ They were a kind of Tory ’’, urges Mr. Roylance 
Kent. The author has been reduced to applying the 
term ‘‘ Tory ”’ to men who wished to subvert the funda- 
mental laws and the religion of England with the aid 
of the foreigner. But Mr. Roylance Kent always 
knows what he is doing, and he does everything with 
a saving clause. He applies the formula, and shows 
where it will fit and where it will not. The process !5 
interesting and necessary. The history of the twenty 
years which preceded the actual genesis of the parties 
had to be written if the genesis was to be understood. 

(Continued on page 246.) 
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it was a piece of work that required a clear perception 
of contrasts as well as of similarities. The way it 
should have been done is exactly the way in which Mr. 
Roylance Kent has done it. 

In telling again a story that has been told so often 
the author feels apologetic. But an old story told in a 
new way is a pleasant thing, and fully as suggestive and 
stimulating as any of that new matter which emerges 
periodically from the Record Office. Mr. Roylance 
Kent is fertile in new points of view. Thus he applies 
Comte’s famous formula of human progress to the 
period covered by his work, and the reign of Charles II. 
appears, strangely enough, as a completion of the 
theological phase in the development of the human 
mind. Fashionable Hobbism at the Court, the ‘‘ Novum 
Organum ”’ nearly half a century old, with Newton, 
Copernicus, and the Royal Society in the foreground— 
all this must be discounted. The seventeenth-century 
‘mind still saw the hand of God in the pestilence and 
fire of the ’sixties, and the age of the positivist was yet 
to come. This is worked out by the author in a way 
that is as convincing as anything of the kind can be, and 
it is perhaps the best thing in the book. 

It would be quite possible to disagree with every 
statement made by Mr. Roylance Kent and yet to enjoy 
an excursion into his pages ; to hear what Pepys thought 
of Clarendon, what Clarendon thought of Pepys, what 
everybody thought of everybody and everything from 
1660 to 1702; to get a glimpse of many people, famous 
and notorious ; to loiter about the Court, to saunter into 
a coffee-house, to pay a visit to the ‘‘ Green Ribbon 
Club ’’; to hear Jeffreys browbeating Trimmers and 
Dissenters; to recognise old friends and possibly to 
make a few new ones. The author forces himself upon 
nobody. Perhaps in his next venture he will be a little 
less unobtrusive. Yet he quotes so nicely that it is 
difficult not to encourage him to continue his history in 
the same vein as he has begun it. 


THE EVIDENCE OF EARTHWORKS. 


“Earthworks of Emgland.” By A. Hadrian Allcroft. 
London: Macmillan. 1908. 18s. 


ProRtY years have passed since Pitt-Rivers led the 
way with pick and shovel to inaugurate a syste- 
matic exploration of camps and enclosures. Owing to the 
cost of excavation, work proceeds slowly, and so much 
remains to be done that the time has not yet arrived 
for answering the gravedigger’s question, ‘‘ Who 
builds stronger than a mason, a shipwright or a car- 
penter? ’’ Gone for ever are the good old days when 
a coin dropped in the slot would produce a Briton, 
Roman or Dane to fit into the particular type of camp 
designed for him by antiquaries, and all that can be 
said at present with any approach to certainty is that 
the reply of ‘‘ Mass, I cannot tell! ’’ proves the second 
clown to have been an excavator some centuries ahead 
of his time. 

Mr. Allcroft is a devout disciple of the General in 
believing the spade is the right tool for the locked 
book of our island’s story, and he hopes to find in 
the earthworks of England secrets which will enable us 
to materialise the vague shapes of a prehistoric past. 
The grim pastime of measuring skulls goes to show 
that the earlier neolithic inhabitants of Britain were a 
small, long-headed folk of Iberian type, men of a non- 
Aryan race. Successive invasions brought to our 
shores Lloegrwys, Goidels, and Brythons; Gallic and 
Saxo-Frisian colonists also arrived in Pre-Roman days 
and made themselves at home amongst the earlier 
comers. Attempts to explain the family relationships 
of all these immigrants—Goidels, Brythons and the 
rest—do not carry us far ; etymologists and ethnologists 
alike fall short. 

Assuming Dr. Beddoe to be correct, the dominant race 
in the greater part of Britain during the neolithic period 
had boat-shaped heads, and when Stonehenge first 
came into existence—or perhaps it would be safer to 
say is assumed to have come into existence—Wiltshire 
at all events seems to have been occupied by a fairly 


homogeneous population. Avebury is being exploreg 
at last, and Mr. St. George Gray, commenting on the 
relics found in the ditch there, said they point tg 
neolithic times, and added that the evidence of date jg 
not strong enough to determine with any degree of 
accuracy whether the fosse and vallum were constructed 
in late neolithic times or in the early Bronze Age. The 
argument drawn from the spade asserts Stonehenge 
also to be of late neolithic or early Bronze Age, but 
the relative dates of Stonehenge and Avebury have stil] 
to be discovered, and we are inclined to think they never 
will be. 

The astronomical tests of Sir Norman Lockyer are 
very tempting to impatient people painfully conscious 
of the shortness of life, for he places the probable date 
of the Cursus at Stonehenge about 1950 B.c., and fixes 


a solstitial restoration of the temple three hundred - 


years later : such a restoration might imply the adoption 
of a new cult carrying with it a substitution of the 
solstitial year for the old agricultural or May year, 
The position of many notable ancient works seems to 
have been settled by the alignment of the avenue at 
Stonehenge, and, it has been argued, once fix the date 
of Stonehenge and the period of the formation of these 
earthworks: would be decided. Accept, then, the date 
of the avenue to be 1680 B.c., and putting other con. 
siderations apart, we appear to advance a step towards 
finding the makers of any fortresses which look like units 
in a clean-cut system. 

Ingenious deductions of this kind get short shrift 
from archeologists. It is true a common creed often 
enables men to meet together amicably, and at centres 
of pilgrimage and worship the war-hatchet is laid aside, 
ideas are exchanged, trading takes place, and fairs grow 
into being; but sometimes the market precedes the 
temple, and in any case Keltic tribal arrangements of 
Post-Roman date are not marked by such advanced 
social organisation as we should have to assume was 
possessed by warring kindreds and tribes which, for 
all we know, may have been on different planes of 
civilisation. 

The Bronze Age is generally believed to have begun 
in this country some time about 1700 B.c., and the 
round head and round barrow arrived at the commence- 
ment of the period. The earliest Bronze Age people 
probably came from France, the Low Country, and the 
Rhine Valley : Abercromby relies on the fact that the 
earliest pottery of the round barrows (drinking-cups) 
found in England is identical with that found on the 
Middle and Lower Rhine, where it is associated with 
stone implements only. In England this pottery 
appears to represent the transition stage from stone to 
bronze. The Goidels, who it is thought formed the 
first Keltic invading swarm, arrived during the latter 
part of the Bronze Age, circa 600 or 500 B.c., and the 
Brythons, who followed them, were perhaps the people 
who first introduced iron. Of course, these theories 
concerning big migratory movements only sum up pos- 
sibilities : the Kymric head is an unknown quantity, and 
really practically nothing is known about the Brythonic 
wave of immigration. It seems, however, as if amal- 
gamation of the various races was going on throughout 
the Bronze Age, and long before the late Keltic or early 
Iron era, which lasted approximately from 350 B.C. 
until the end of the Roman Conquest, Britain must have 
held the elements of many a pretty quarrel. 

It is amusing to speculate upon the origin of pre- 
historic fortresses, which from the grandeur of their 
dimensions inspire more awe fhan all later defensive 
earthworks, with some few exceptions, put together; 
but it is not a very profitable employment. Their 
structural features supply no clue, and Mr. Allcroft lays 
emphasis on the fact that no evidence is forthcoming 
to establish any connexion between difference of race 
and difference of type amongst earthworks prior to the 
coming of the Roman. He is himself commendably 
cautious in drawing conclusions, and consequently it is 
curious he should refer to Arundel Castle as having been 
a Royal manor in the days of Alfred, and to find Domes- 
day cited as proving that it was already a ‘‘ castrum ”’ 


(Continued on page 248.) 
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in the Confessor’s time. Mr. Round, in ‘‘ Archzo- 
logia ’’, Vol. LVIII., demonstrated that the expression 
‘* Castrum Harundel ’’, made use of in Domesday Book, 
does not refer to a Pre-Conquest castle ; it included the 
entire town and port of Arundel. 

When Small Down Camp is under notice Mr. Allcroft 
credits Mr. St. George Gray with a decision pronouncing 
the camp to be a ‘‘ combination of camp and cemetery ”’. 
According to the January number of the ‘‘ Antiquary ”’, 
1905, Mr. Gray said the ‘‘ site ’’ was a ‘‘ combination 
of camp and cemetery ’’, which is a very different thing : 
further, Mr. Gray expressly stated that he could not 
answer whether the camp was made before the erection 
of the tumuli or the other way. 

Mr. Allcroft occasionally displays a weak joint 
‘when seeking for the origins of names and attempt- 
ing to draw inferences from them. This is always a 
hazardous game, and where there is no documentary 
evidence to go on, it is almost hopeless to get at the 
root idea of a name. Take one example. He tells 
us the ‘‘ name of ‘ Poundbury’ suggests that the 
Saxons may have found that and similar earthworks 
of use as cattle-pounds ; pen or the pens is not an un- 
common name for any earthwork in the form of an 
enclosure ’’. The ‘‘ Antiquary ’’ of May 1906 shows 
his conjecture to be groundless, for ‘‘ Poundbury ”’ 
appears to be a modern invention, as it was ‘‘ Pom- 
bery ’’ or, phonetically, ‘‘ Pummery ”’ of old. 

We do not wish, however, to pick holes in a book 
which contains so many valuable hints and useful illus- 
trations; though far from exhaustive, owing to Mr. 
Allcroft having confined his attention to earthworks 
with which he is personally acquainted, it should help 
to stimulate interest in a subject neglected and little 
understood. 


NOVELS. 


“The Isle of Lies.” By M. P. Shiel. London: Laurie. 
1909. 6s. 


The Island of Lies is an extravaganza—a cross 
‘between ‘‘ Monte Cristo ”’ and the ‘* Arabian Nights ”’ ; 
but it lacks the directness of statement of the one and 
the gossamer illusion of the other. A savant steals 
from a dead monk’s coffin a piece of basalt, about six 
inches long, upon which is an inscription describing 
‘the secret burial-place of the riches of a multitude of 
Hindoo princes. He deciphered it all but the last five 
‘essential words, when, being baffled, he resolved to 
create a specially prepared mind to construe it. To 
achieve this he stands on Westminster Bridge for two 
hours, on the theory that every type of human being 
must pass over the bridge in that time, and selects 
Molly O’Hara, an Irish washerwoman, for the mother 
of the phenomenon. A son, Hannibal, is born on the 
island of Shunter of the outer Hebrides; the mother 
dies; the child is educated with the assistance of an 
expurgated library, and at the age of nineteen is set 
the task of interpreting the five words. While study- 
ing the hieroglyphic on the seashore he sees a lady’s 
maid of forty landed from a yacht, pursues her, swims 
under water to the yacht and conceals himself in her 


‘cabin, quite prosaically arranges to marry her, and is 


carried to the mainland. There the lady’s maid of forty 
buys a marriage licence, but the Apollo of nineteen 
is attracted by the maid’s mistress, and the forty-year- 
old, suspecting treachery, buys also a phial of vitriol. 
Subsequent events indicate that the riches of the Hindoo 
princes have been found. Hannibal Lepsius, the hero, 


develops into a sort of Count Cagliostro in Paris, 


starts a Moon Exploration Company, and we have a 
Moon Bill in the Chamber of Deputies. He sets up a 
vast range of scientific studios in the Palais-Lepsius, 
devises means to set fire to ancient castles belonging 
to acquaintances who have annoyed him, and receives 


‘telegraphic pictures of the progress of the conflagra- 


tions. Here and there he meets his beloved Eve 
Vickery, the mistress of the forty-year-old, a sylph 
of five-and-twenty, who generally scoffs at him but 
yet submits to receive from him during an assembly 


at the Foreign Office a kiss of exactly one ‘ minute 
and eight seconds by the clock ’’, to the great amaze. 
ment of the élite of Paris. The forty-year-old with 
her bottle of vitriol, having failed three times ang 
‘* done time ’’ at Wormwood Scrubbs and other places 
for attempts upon him, achieves great success as a 
vitriol-thrower by practising in her garret, and finishes 
him off at last in a bath, where he was tog 
slow in bobbing under water. The characters, apart 
from Hannibal and his father, are mere automata, 
with the exception of a Hindoo, who discourses after 
the manner of Dogberry, with an occasional passage of 
modern slang, such as “‘ filibustered for all he js 
worth ’’. The wonder is how such a composition ever 
sees printing-ink. 


“The Whips of Time: a Novel.’ By Arabella Kenealy, 
London: Long. 1908. 6s. 

The bad Dr. Hummerstone, disbelieving in heredity, 
transposed two babies born in the same nursing home. 
One was the child of a murderess—a skilled poisoner— 
the other of a blameless county family. He wished to 
prove that each would be influenced by its upbringing. 
The good Dr. Lowood, to whom he had confessed the 
action without giving him the means to set things 
straight, settled twenty years later in the village from 
which the county magnate’s wife had come in order to 
watch developments. He found that cach of the two 
principal houses had a son who might, from his age, 
be the child of the murderess. Meanwhile he interested 
himself in the local society, the most sensational feature 
in which was a mansion belonging to a Duke and 
inhabited by that Duke’s mistress. The lady had an 
innocent niece, with whom the Duke’s younger brother 
fell in love. There is plenty of incident in the story, 
and Miss Kenealy hides successfully for a long time 
the secret of the identity of the two babies, both of 
whom, as it happened, were living in this exciting 
district: Miss Kenealy backs heredity, but does not 
allow science to swamp sensation. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Dictionary of National Biography.’’ Vol. XII.: Liwyd— 
Mason. London: Smith, Elder. 1909. 15s. net. 

A glance through the pages of this reissue of the 
“D. N. B.’’ induces a wonder how writers and speakers in 
need of biographical data got on without the work. The 
mere recital of the authorities to whom the contributors have 
gone for information is enough to show not merely the 
labour of preparing the work, but the labour that may be 
saved by turning to the Dictionary. In the revision some 
new points have been added and new authorities recorded. We 
have found only one omission, and that is the failure to 
include Lord Lytton’s “ Life and Letters ’’ among the autho- 
rities consulted for the purposes of bringing the biography by 
Richard Garnett up to date. Among the principal features 
of the present volume are Professor Tout’s Llywelwyn the 
Great and Margaret of Anjou; J. A. Hamilton’s John 
Locke; Sidney Lee’s Thomas Lodge, John Lydgate, John 
Lyly, Marlowe, and Mary I.; Thomas Seccombe’s Richard 
Lovelace; W. P. Courtney’s Sherbrooke; Leslie Stephen’s 
Bulwer Lytton, Macaulay, and Harriet Martineau; R. H. 
Legge’s Sir George Macfarren; Cosmo Monkhouse’s Daniel 
Maclise; Joseph Knight’s Macready; G. F. Warner's 
Mandeville; and T. F. Henderson’s Mary Stuart. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Fevrier. 

This is a good number. M. Hanotaux gives us the second 
instalment of his account of the Fashoda incident, which 
is interesting now only as history. It is of course essentially 
an apology for his own policy. But while he finds it easy 
to defend the negotiations he carried out with Lord Salis- 
bury for delimiting the French and English spheres in 
West Africa, we cannot say that with all his cleverness he 
makes out a good case for the unfortunate Marchand episode. 
The best excuse for it he can advance is that it was not 
really an attempt to cut our Cape to Cairo route, but to 
obtain the elements of a ‘‘deal’’ for developing the basins 
of the Nile and the Congo. But the article is well worth 
reading. M. Louis Bertrand has an extremely. sensible and 
well-informed paper on the upper classes in Turkey and 
Egypt, which are supposed to have absorbed Western ideas. 
It should give pause to some well-meaning enthusiasts among 
us, for it tells the truth. ; 
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The Saturday Review. 


VICTORIA FALLS POWER COMPANY. ° 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Victoria Falls 
power Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at Salisbury 
House, London Wall, E.C., for the purpose of considering a 
resolution altering the title of the Company. The Marquis of 
Winchester (the President) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Bird) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting, 

The President said : The only formal business which I shall 
have to ask you to pass to-day is to agree to the alteration in the 
title of the Company. You ‘will remember that in 1906, when this 
(ompany was promoted, one of the features of the undertaking 
was that power should be generated at the Victoria Falls and 
transmitted to Johannesburg. Owing, however, to reasons which 
were dealt with by the Vice-President in his speech to you in 
October last, it has not been possible up to the present to obtain 
the permission of the Transvaal Government to bring our trans- 
mission lines from the Rhodesian border to Johannesburg. You 
will remember, however, that a portion of our scheme always was 
to construct new steam stations on the Witwatersrand, and also to 
work the stations which we had acquired by purchase from the 
General Electric Power Company and the Rand Central Works, 
Limited. I told you at our last meeting that we had increased 
the capacity of the Rand central station at Brakpan by 8,000 h.p., 
and that we were proceeding with all speed to erect at the new 
station at Simmer Pan a further 16,000 h.p. We now propose to 
extend our operations on the Witwatersrand still further, and so, 
having regard to the magnitude of our present and prospective 
business in the Transvaal, we think that it would be appropriate 
to alter the name of the Company by the addition of the words 
“and Transvaal.’”’ The title of your Company, therefore, should 
you pass the resolution to-day, will be ‘“‘ The Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power Company.” I think you will agree with me 
that this new title expresses better the scope of our business as at 
present constituted, although I have every hope that in the 
immediate future we shall be selling a large quantity of power at 
the Falls at remunerative prices for metallurgical and other 
urposes. 

In presenting the accounts to you up to the 3lst December, 
1907, I was able to make the satisfactory statement that during 
the first year of the construction period we made a profit of 
£36,685. I am now happy to say that during the financial year 
that terminated on the 3lst December last we have been able to 
secure a profit of about a similar amount. In the middle of 
September last our Brakpan new station commenced to supply 
certain of the mines of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa with power, and it will be a satisfaction to you to know 
that we commenced the supply more than two months ahead of 
contract time. Our Simmer Pan station is also fast approaching 
completion. Considerable progress has been made in the erection 
of additional transmission lines, and I hope that by May of this 
year we shall be in a position to deliver power to our customers 
from that station. Great credit is due to our engineers, con- 
tractors, construction staff, and South African management for 


the efficiency and despatch with which they have carried out |. 


their work, and further, it is satisfactory to note that, although 
the past rainy season in Johannesburg has been of exceptional 
severity, the thunderstorms having been of unprecedented vio- 
lence, we have suffered no interruptions through the action of 
lightning on our overhead transmission lines. This proves the 
complete efficiency of our lightning arresters. When I last had 
the pleasure of meeting at had occasion to refer to a proposed 
undertaking which then looked like becoming a competitive power 
company, whose operations would have been highly dangerous to 
I also then referred to the action of a great 
financial house as being inimical to your interests. I have much 
pleasure in informing you that in attributing such an attitude to 
them I was mistaken—as subsequent events have proved. I, there- 
fore, most fully withdraw what I then said, and at the same time 
express my regret for the pain which I understand my remarks 
caused. I can assure you I did not intend to make any reflection 
upon the honour or reputation of that firm, but was prompted 
solely by the desire to safeguard your interests. g 

At that time Mr. W. A. Harper had secured from the Rand 
Mines, Limited, a contract for the supply, to some twelve mines 
of the Rand Mines group, of the whole of their power require- 
ments, to be delivered in the forms of electrical energy and com- 

ressed air. This contract was for twelve years, but the Rand 

ines, Limited, reserved the right of terminating the agreement 
at the end of the first five years. Shortly after our last meetin 
we acquired from Mr. Harper the benefits of this contract, an 
proceeded to negotiate with the Rand Mines, Limited, with a 
view to improving its terms. I have now the greatest satisfaction 
in ae you that we have been successful in obtaining the 
extension of the contract from twelve to twenty years; that the 
Rand Mines, Limited, have given up the right of terminating it 
at any earlier period, and that fifteen mines are now included 
instead of twelve. The annual power requirements of these mines 
are estimated by the Rand Mines, Limited, at 270,000,000 units, 
and I believe that I am right in describing it as the largest 
contract for power that has ever been placed with one company. 
To put it in the simplest language, it represents £1 per minute, 
night and day throughout the year, in gross revenue. It is almost 


impossible to compare our business with that of any other com- 
any, because the comparison would be so enormously in our 
avour, seeing that the output of our stations will be unrivalled 
by that of any steam station in the world, but there are two points” 
which I should like to emphasise. The first is our exceptional load 
factor, which I can perhaps best explain to you in popular 
language by saying that, whereas in an ordinary lighting and 
= station the generators are run on the average for, say, nine 
ours in the twenty-four, our plant is estimated te run con- 
tinuously for about seventeen hours in the twenty-four. Obvi- 
ously, as no electricity can be sold when the plant is at rest, this 
fact alone is of very great importance. Then there is the question 
of the cost of erecting and maintaining our distribution system. 
We have only a very few customers to supply, and they will take. 
power from us in bulk, whereas an ordinary Company has to. 
make and maintain connection with many hundreds of customers 
at very great cost and expense. Therefore, although the initial. 
expense of constructing the station may be somewhat high, owing 
to freight and railway charges, the cost of our transmission lines 
will be relatively low, and the earning power of the system excep- 
tionally good. Our consumption of coal in the future on a 
500 million units basis will be approximately 850,000 tons per 
annum. We hope that we shall be able to distribute our orders 
generally throughout the coal-mining industry. We are already 
pursuing this policy, and we have certain long-term contracts for 
supply at advantageous terms. In fulfilment of the Rand Mines 
contract a new company is being registered in the Transvaal as 
the ‘‘ Rand Mines Power Company,”’ the whole of the capital of 
which will, in the first instance, be found by this Company. 
Besides the consumption of power by the group of mines whiclr 
will be served by the Rand Mines Power Company, under the 
Harper contract, amounting to 270,000,000 units per annum, we 
have negotiated or are negotiating to supply six of the mines of 
the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, whose 
present requirements amount to some 40,000,000 units, two of the 
mines of the Barnato group, whose estimated requirements are 
about 30,000,000 units, five of the mines of the Albu group which 
are estimated to require upwards of 70,000,000 units, and the 
smaller needs of other customers. On a consumption of 
400,000,000 units the gross receipts per annum will exceed 
£850,000, and when we are able to dispose of 500,000,000 units 
the gross receipts will exceed £1,000,000. Our engineers estimate 
that with a consumption of 400,000,000 units the earnings will be 
sufficient to provide a 10 per cent. dividend on the Preference 
shares, after meeting the charges for Debenture interest, with an 
ample margin for amortisation. These financial results, I think 
you must agree with me, are of a highly encouraging character, 
and I wish to point out that they have not been obtained merely 
by paper calculation, but have been arrived at from intimate know- 
ledge of local conditions and actual running costs at our present 
stations. 

I will now deal with one criticism of our scheme, which has 
been levelled at us from Johannesburg, where it is stated that 
this big combination of interests is perpetuating a system of 
monopoly. Such is not the case, nor can it be the case whilst 
mining companies can, if they like, maintain or instal steam plants 
or erect their own electrical power stations either individually or 
in combination. Hitherto, Parliament in this country has refused 
to sanction the formation of competitive electrical undertakings 
trading in the same area. Competition in the production and sale 
of electricity tends neither to the benefit of the consumer nor to 
the welfare of the producer. Electricity can be produced in bulk 
cheaply, and an enormous amount of capital can be saved where 
the means of transmission over a large area are controlled by one 
undertaking. Further, there is economy in the transmission of 
electrical energy at high voltage, whereas the proximity of trans- 
mission lines of rival concerns under such conditions would tend 
to impair the efficiency and regularity of supply. The price at 
which we are able to supply power to the mining companies could 
not be quoted, with profit, by undertakings of a smaller capacity. 
In these circumstances I have no hesitation in saying that, what- 
ever may be the views of the mining industry as regards fusion of 
interests now, before long they will recognise the enormous advan- 
tages which the industry has derived from the plucky investments 
of the shareholders in this Company. Not only will the mining 
industry realise that they are partners with us in the success of 
our undertaking, but they will also find that they derive immense 
benefits from the ease with which they will obtain their motive 
power, from the saving in capital expenditure in the equipment of 
their mines and from the curtailing of responsibility of their 
mine managers for the supervision of surface plant, giving them 
more time to devote to the development of their mines, and from 
the decrease in the amount of native labour they will employ on. 
the termination of the present system of direct steam-produced. 
energy. I confess that when I last had the pleasure of meeting 
you the future of our Company caused me considerable anxiety. 
I now meet you to-day with every confidence. Our contracts are- 
for such a period, and our consumers of such a character, as to 
ensure the ow of your investment. To sum up the posi- 
tion, our negotiations have already secured for you a predominant 
position on the Witwatersrand, which constitutes the greatest field’ 
for the consumption of energy in the world, and I am confident 
that the future of your Company will be one of continuing and 
increasing prgsperity. I now beg to move the resolution, which 
is as follows :—‘‘ That the name of the Company be changed to 
the Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Company, Limited.” 

Mr. H. Wilson Fox (Vice-President) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The President announced that a confirmatory meeting would 
have to be held, of which due notice would be given. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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THEOLOGY. The Background of the Gospels; or, Judaism in the Pexg 


‘(Luke the Physician, and other Studies in the History of 
Religion.” By Sir W. M. Ramsay. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1908. 12s. 

This bulky volume bears the simple title ‘‘ Luke the 
Physician” on its back, but only the first hundred pages are 
directly concerned with that evangelist and with Harnack’s 
vindication of his authorship both of the Acts and of the 
third Gospel ; the remaining three-fourths of the book con- 
sists of reviews, lectures, and magazine articles on subjects 
connected with Asia Minor, the New Testament, and early 
Church History. The name of Sir William Ramsay guaran- 
tees every chapter to be full ‘of interesting informa- 
tion and vigorous writing; and the collection of early 
Christian inscriptions from Lycaonia which, with the accom- 
panying dissertations, forms the last chapter of the book, 
is a contribution of the highest value to Church history, 
and would of itself be sufficient to bring fame to the writer 
and to earn the gratitude of the student. And yet if this 
book shows Sir William Ramsay at his best it also shows 
him at his worst; his style, or rather his tone, does not 
improve with advancing years and increasing literary pro- 
duction. He seems to us to get domineering, self-asserting, 
we had almost said self-advertising ; he is a diligent student 
of his own works, and nearly every page contains references 
to them ; other writers are little noticed. Especially the poor 
German critics are treated with irritating contempt; how 
‘can they know anything about the New Testament when they 
have never travelled in Asia Minor? Let them go where he 
has been, or at any rate let them read his books, and they 
will see how absurd their arm-chair theories are, &c., &c. ; 
we quite sympathise with the German critics towards the 
end. A striking instance of the increasing tendency to date 
various New Testament books early is seen in the author’s 
article on the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he would assign 
to the time of S. Paul’s captivity at Caesarea, c. 59 a.p. ; 
with this Epistle placed so early, and with the Acts dated at 
61 a.p. as Harnack maintains with great force in his last 
essay (‘‘ Die Apostelgeschichte’’ Leipzig, 1908), we are wit- 
nessing a reaction in criticism which twenty years ago would 
‘have seemed hardly credible. It is a pity that Sir William 
Ramsay did not keep this book back for a few months, and 
80 include a review of Harnack’s theory as to the date of the 
Acts; it would then have had more claim to the title of 
Luke the Physician’’. 

‘' The Person of our Lord and Recent Thought.” By C. F. Nolloth. 
London: Macmillan. 1908. 6s. 

Two years ago Dr..Sanday published a volume entitled 
‘* The Life of Christ in Recent Research’’; Mr. Nolloth has 
now written a very useful handbook on the same subject, so 
good that it deserves to rank as a companion volume to Dr. 
Sanday’s. If his style, straightforward and clear as it is, 
lacks the winning charm which marks everything that Dr. 
Sanday writes, he is equally well versed in the theories of 
German critics and fully as fair in his treatment of them ; 
his book, top, is more of a unity; it is written on one sub- 
ject and adheres methodically to it, whereas Dr. Sanday’s 
was a collection of essays written independently one of an- 
other. Mr. Nolloth’s plan is to take those parts of the New 
Testament which in the opinion of the most liberal critics 
are allowed to rank as genuine, and from this irreducible 
minimum to show that a picture of our Lord’s Personality 
may be formed similar in all its main features to what the 
Church has believed and taught. Such a plan involves a 
review of almost all the points on which controversy exists 
with regard to the Gospels ; the reader who has digested this 
book will be well up in the difficulties and problems of 
modern criticism. To what date does the earliest form of the 
Gospel belong? Can any part of it be contemporary with the 
events? Are the various narratives consistent with them- 
selves and each other, and of a character that in secular 
history we should regard as a priori trustworthy? Are they 
intelligible at all without postulating a fairly solid founda- 
tion of fact? Then, if we accept the main features of the 
story, how are we to interpret them, and especially how are 
we to interpret the central Figure? Did He call Himself 
‘the Son of Man’, and did He believe Himself to be the 
Messiah? and if He did, what did He mean by these expres- 


~sions? With what authority did He teach, and what know- 


ledge did He claim to possess? No doubt, if we can answer 
these questions as Mr. Nolloth answers them, we are still 
some way from proving either that our Lord is a Divine 
Saviour, or that the miraculous incidents in His life really 
happened ; we have only got a clearer knowledge of what His 
contemporaries believed about Him. Still, the more con- 
sistent with itself the New Testament evidence is shown to 
be, and the truer it rings where we can test it, the more 
reasonably may we trust it when it relates the extraordinary 


-and the miraculous. 


between the Old and New Testaments.” By W. Fairweathy, 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1908. 8s. net. 

We are glad to note the increasing interest taken in this 
period ; the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Macy. 
bean revolt and victory, the rise and decay of the Hasmoneg, 
dynasty, the sure approach and final domination of Rome 
these present a succession of scenes which for splendij 
heroism and sorrowful pathos are unsurpassed in the whol 
range of history ; while a knowledge of the religious fore 
at work during those centuries is indispensable for a right 
understanding of the New Testament. And yet to the 
majority of us they are indeed dark ages in the sense that 
we are completely in the dark about them; Pharisees, Sad. 
ducees, the Sanhedrin, the Synagogues, the Feast of the Dedj. 
cation—these are household words with us ; yet most educated 
laymen would be puzzled to tell how those sects and institu. 
tions arose, and how they came to be what they are in the 
New Testament. Mr. Fairweather has therefore done wisely 
in selecting this subject for his Cunningham Lectures; and 
he has produced a book which is good but not very good. He 
is careful, thorough, sound, and shows wide reading; but 
he lacks vigour and originality in his treatment of the matter 
he has so laboriously collected, and we get a little tired of his 
Protestant contempt for Jewish legalism and ecclesiasticism. 
His work is rather too big and technical for the popular 
reader, and the specialist will find little in it that he has not 
found equally well expressed elsewhere ; it will remain in 
the thoroughly respectable class of useful books, but it does 
not show, or arouse, enthusiasm. 


‘* Missions in State and Church: Sermons and Addresses.” By P.T, 
Forsyth. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1908. 6s. 

Dr. Forsyth’s sermons are strong and virile, sometimesa 
little lacking in the spirit of reverence, but always earnest 
and enthusiastic, and often eloquent; it is true that 
eloquence is never so effective, or so easy, as when it takes 
the form of denunciation; and of denunciation there is 
plenty in this volume. The Education Bill of 1902 is 
ascribed to the devil himself, and when the preacher de 
nounces Anglicanism for refusing the title of ‘‘ Church” to 
the Nonconformists, he says ‘‘it is doing with the Fre 
Churches what Judaism did with Christ’’. Considering 
that the Resolutions and Reports of the last Lambeth 
Conference ‘regularly use the expressions ‘‘ Presbyterian 
Churches”’ and ‘‘ Non-Episcopal Churches’’, this particular 
charge seems to be lacking in accuracy as well as Christian 
charity. But if Dr. Forsyth denounces the Church of 
England, he does not spare his own people; he points out 
their faults of belief and practice in no uncertain tones, and 
his criticism of the ordinary objections to missionary work 
is as merciless as his appeals are stirring. He is a phile 
sopher as well as a theologian, and ho handles the problems 
awaiting the modern missionary with a breadth of view and 
an acuteness that are really illuminating; and Anglicans, 
if they do not mind being denounced a bit, may learn a good 
deal from these sermons. 


“The Pastor and his Parish.” By J. Sheepshanks. London 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1908. 3s. ; 

The Bishop of Norwich has published in book form the 
charges given to his clergy at his last Visitation—all very 
earnest and well meant; and all very commonplace and 
painfully ordinary. 


For this Week’s Books see page 252. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 
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“ KING’S HEAD” is similar bat 


Mixtures of unique manufacture and _ 


SD at 6d. per oz. Y 


Most luxuries pall after a time, but “‘ Three YY 
never. A luxurious necessity, 
at never ceases to charm, never fails to 
Yj console—that’s ‘‘ Three Nuns’’! 
Y 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tux Best Known Remepy ror The mest Valuable Remedy 
ever discovered. 


COUGHS, COLDS, NEURALCIA, in 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | TOOTHACHE, COUT, 


Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrhoa, Cholera, Cuts short aii attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 
and Dysentery. accompanies each Bottle. 


Avoid disappointment: insist on having 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 1/23. 


Inferences at Bridge 
By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


“Inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles have been revised, 
with additions by the author, and are now issued in 
handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHY ARE WE GOUTY? 


So many things tend to make the Englishman gouty that it 
is not surprising that gouty ailments are by far the com- 
monest ills in this country. In the first place most of us 
have inherited the tendency to gouty ailments from some 
free-living ancestor, and then our climate and diet not only 
aggravate that tendency, but lead to its acquirement by 
those who have not inherited the gouty habit. 

The early evidences of the gouty habit are various. Often 
they take the form of acidity, heartburn, and pain and fulness 
after meals, with less mistakeable signs in the form of occa- 
sional aches and pains in joints and muscles. These transitory 
pains are often attended with swelling, stiffness, and inflam- 
mation, and are most pronounced when the weather is wet or 
changeable. There may also be numbness and tingling in the 
muscles of the arms, the fingers, and the legs, and these 
symptoms are also influenced by weather changes, and often 
come as the result of exposure to damp or cold. Then, as 
the system becomes more completely impregnated by the dan- 
gerous uric acid, flagrant gouty signs appear in the form 
of small lumps under the skin of the arms, breast, or legs, 
and on the outer rim of the ear, the eyelids, or finger joints : 
and there may also be irritation and itching, accompanied 
by a burning sensation on the skin. 

The Stealthy Approach of Gout. : 

If one allows the gouty habit to go unchecked, the urje 
acid will slowly but surely leave its pain-causing irritant 
deposits in the muscles, tissues, organs, and joints, and 
thereby set up some serious gouty ailment. Upon the situa- 
tion of these deposits depends the particular gouty ailment 
from which the subject will suffer. . 

The resulting disorder may present itself in the form of 
gout, rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism (pain, inflant- 
mation, stiffness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints), gouty 
eczema (affecting the skin), lumbago (persistent and intense 
pains in the loins), sciatica (acute pain extending from hips 
down thigh to knee, often causing lameness), stone and 
gravel, neuritis (numbness or tingling in the muscles of the 
arm, developing into a very severe pain), and suppressed 
gout (general discomfort, lowness of spirits, poor appetite, 
nervous irritability, and ill-temper). This last form of the 
complaint may be the only one from which the gouty subject 
will suffer, and as its symptoms so closely resemble those 
arising from other causes, it is most important that their 
origin should be clearly ascertained. 

The Ideal Gout Remedy. 

The one remedy essential in all forms of gout is a uric acid 
solvent and eliminant which has the property of correcting 
the gouty habit and of removing the acid and its pain-caus- 
ing compounds from every portion of the system. The one 
remedy which accomplishes this perfectly is Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes. 

Tho remarkable efficacy of Bishop’s Varalettes is due to 
the power they possess to neutralise and dissolve all gouty 
compounds and to remove them from the system. Bishop’s 
Varalettes enter the circulation and reach even the remotest 
uric acid deposits. Their solvent action is immediately 
exerted, with the result that these deposits are gradually 
reduced and eliminated, and the consequence is that with 
the removal of these waste substances the pain and inflam- 
mation disperse, the swellings subside, and the stiffness dis- 
appears. The beneficial influence of Bishop’s Varalettes is 
thus felt from the outset of the treatment. Improvement fol- 
lows steadily, and complete relief results after a period of 
treatment depending upon the severity of the complaint and 
the length of time the subject has suffered. 


A Gout Booklet. 


The mode of action of Bishop’s Varalettes is more fully 
described in a little booklet issued by the manufacturers and 
sent post free to any address. This booklet furthermore 
describes the principal gouty ailments, explains their 
development from the minor forms to the more serious ail- 
ments, and gives complete directions for the treatment of 
gouty complaints by Bishop’s Varalettes. It also contains 
the outline of a suitable dietary for gouty subjects, and will 
well repay the sufferer or one who is threatened with any 
form of gout for the time spent in looking it through. 

Please write for Booklet SR to Alfred Bishop, Limited, 
Manufacturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve in any liquid with brisk 
effervescence, and, being tasteless, may be added to any 
beverage without interfering with its favour. They are sold 
by all chemists in vials at 1s., bottles at 2s., cases containing 


25 days’ treatment for 5s., or direct from the makers at the- 


address given above.—[Apvr.] 
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NOW READY. 


1909 EDITION. 
Hiustrated with 500 Armorial Engravings. 


DEBRETT’S 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


AND THE 


JUDICIAL BENCH. 


A full and complete Parliamentary Guide, with particulars 
of all pollings at last two General and all subsequent 
‘Bye-Elections ; changes in personnel of the House 
-since last appeal to Constituencies; Abridged Peerage ; 
List of Privy Council; and Biographies of Judges of 
High and County Courts, Recorders, Metropolitan and 
Stipendiary Magistrates, and Colonial Judges ; Explana- 
tions of Technical Parliamentary Expressions and 
Usage, &c., &c. 


530 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. net. 


London: 
DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


HENRY oF NAVARRE 


A Romance by MAY WYNNE. _ 6s. 


Author of “A Maid of Brittany,” &c. 


The Story of Mr. William Devereux’s play, 
“ Henry of Navarre,” which is now being performed 
with unparalleled success at the New Theatre, by 
Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry. 


“Tt is written with all the dash and spirit that one expects to find ina 
— so full of colour and movement as that of Henry of Navarre and 
arguerite de Valois."—Daily 
“A a * tale of adventure, lended with a love interest steadily pro- 
gressing toa ppy ending.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 
** A rousing romance."—7 ruth. 


Fourth Edition Now earn At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


TWO GOOD SENSATIONAL STORIES. 


’ OUT OF THE SHADOWS. 


By Capt. HENRY CURTEIS, Author of “ Renée,” &c. 
Capt. Curteis has a reputation for sound sterling work, eo in 
the above instance we venture to think he will gain many new 
admirers. 


° THE SIN OF THE DUCHESS. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of ‘‘The Bishop’s Emeralds.” 6s. 
Mr. Townley is known as a sensational writer of the first water, 
and his latest work has all the elements of those qualities that go to 
make a : thoroughly readable novel. 


A STORY FOR WOMEN. 


THE UNLOVED. 


By ETHEL HILL, 6s. 
Author of “ The Woman-Friend and the Wife.” 


The above is not a '‘ problem" novel, but simply the record of a woman's life 
struggle against a oo force. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, w.c. 


| THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
English Church Architecture (G. A. T. Middleton). Griffith. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Fresco Painting (James Ward). Chapman and Hall. 10s, 
net. 
BriocRAPuy 


Life of Philibert Commerson (by the late 8. Pasfield Oliver ang 
edited by G. F. Scott Elliot). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Personal Recollections of Wagner (Angelo Neumann). Constable, 
10s. 6d. net. 

A Life of John Colet, D.D. (J. H. Lupton). Bell. 8s. 6d. net, 


Out of the Shadows (Henry Curties), The Sin of the Duches 
(Houghton Townley). Greening. 6s. each. 
City of the Golden Gate (E. Everett-Green), The Dream—and the 
Woman (Tom Gallon). Paul. 6s. each. 
Katherine the Arrogant (B. M. Croker). Methuen. 6s. 
Diana of the Swamp (Roy N. Clarke). Harper. 6s. 
The June Princess (Constance Smedley). Chatto and Windus, 


6s. 
Jimbo : A Fantasy (Algernon Blackwood). Macmillan. 3s, 64, 
net. 
Nightshade (Roy Horniman). Sisley’s. 6s. 
Polly Winford (Eyre Hussey). Longmans, Green. 6s. 
Transplanted Daughteis (Mrs. Burton Harrison). Fisher Unwin, 


6s. 
Salome and the Head (E. Nesbit). Rivers. 6s. 
Fraternity (John Galsworthy). Heinemann. 6s. 


History 
Pre-Tractarian Oxford (W. Tuckwell). Smith, Elder. 7s. 64, 


net. 

Social Life in Rome (W. Warde Fowler). Macmillan. 10s. net, 

History of Contemporary Civilisation (Charles Seignobos). Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

Letters of Diana Lady Chesterfield to her Daughter and Sister 
B. A. C Heinemann. 2s. net. 

Plays of Our Forefathers (Charles Mills Gayley). Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 

Modern Constitutions (Walter Fairleigh Dodd, 2 vols.). Fisher 
Unwin. 6d. net. 


REFERENCE Books. 
Debrett’s House of Commons, 1909. 7s. 6d. 
Public School Year-book, 1909. 3s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Cloud upon the Sanctuary (Karl von Eckartshausen). 
Rider. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Heroine (Eaton Stannard Barrett). Froude. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Rhetoric of Aristotle (Sir Richard a Jebb). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 6s. 

The Scientific Feeding of Animals Kellner). 
Duckworth. 6s. net. 

History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations, 1494 to 1514 
(Leopold von Ranke). Bell. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL 
Madeira : Old and New (W. H. Koebel). Griffiths. 10s. 6d. net. 
Yiin-Nan: The Link between India and the Yangtze (Major 
H. R. Davies). Cambridge: At the University Prese. 


16s. net. 
VERSE 
The Red King’s Dream and Other Poems (E. M. Rutherford). 
Drane. 1s. 


Poems by the late Rev. Dr. Richard Watson Dixon (Memoir by 
Robert Bridges). Smith, Elder. 4s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Care of Natural Monuments, The (H. Conwentz). Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
English Catalogue of Books, 1908. Sampsow Low, Marston. 
Man First and Last (George St. Clair). Griffiths. 
Paedagogus (‘Thomas Arnold Sedgwick). Skeffington. 2s. net. 
Rhetoric > Oratory, The (Edwin Du Bois Shurter). Macmillan. 
4s. Od. net. 
St. Nicotine of the Peace Pipe (Edward Vincent Heward). 
Routledge. 5s. net. 
Thought of Lucin Halliday, The. Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 
Wealth and Want (W. B. Northrop). Griffiths. 5s. net. 
World We Live In, The (E. A. Bracke). Rider. 2s. net. 


Reviews AND MAGAZINES FOR Frsruary.—Cassier’s, 18.; 
The Treasury, 6d.; Mercure de France, 1fr. 25c.; The Geo- 
graphical Journal, 2s.; The Modern Language Review, 4s. ; 
‘The Country Home, 6d.; The New Law Magazine, 5s..; Homi- 
letic Review, Scribner’ s, 1ls.; Tho Antiquary, 6d. ; 


6d. ; The Busy Man’s Magazine, 20¢. ; The Forum, 25c. 


by D. S. MACLAUGHAN and H. MULREADY STONE. Exhibition 
now open at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S, 16 King Street, S. James's, S.W. 
10—6 daily. Admission 1s. 


hee. French and German ypewriting, per 1,000. Ti 
100 copies Guat Best work, 
3 G. WALKER, 14 Par! cad, New 


Modern Language Teaching, 6d.; The Estate Magazine, 


OWLANDSON DRAWINGS, also ETCHINGS 


YPEWRITING, od. per. 1,000 words; carbons, 
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The Saturday Review. 


| JOHN, LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. | 


| last few years surpass 
| width of the field it has covered.” } 


| ASPECTS OF MODERN OPERA 


‘Mr. JOHN LANE’S NEW LIST. 


MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


‘ON THE TRACKS OF LIFE 


The Immorality of Morality 
Translated from the Italian of LEO G. SERA by J. M. 
KENNEDY, with an Introduction by Dr. OSCAR 
LEVY. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Dr. Sera is a physician who has deeply studied 
literature and historical science, and the object of his book ts, 
in the opening words of the preface, ** to establish our con- 
ception of soctal life on its original basis.” He holds that 
the diffusion of democratic principles is vulgarising science 
and art, and that present social conditions, especially work 
and Christian teaching, are leading to the intellectual and | 
moral degeneration of the race. 


UNDER PETRAIA, WITH 
SOME SAUNTERINGS 


By the Author of ‘In a Tuscan Garden.” With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | 


| 


| that indefinable literary charm which holds fast the reader who once 


ACADEMY We 


| Elizabeth Princess Palatine, Abbess of Herford 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of ‘ Heidelberg: | 
its Princes and its Palaces,” ‘‘ English Children in the | 


Olden Time,” &c. With numerous Illustrations reproduced | 
from contemporary Portraits, Prints, &c. Demy 8vo. | 
12s. 6d. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ No historical biography published during the 
rs su ses this one in the minuteness of its research and the 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN, Author of ‘ Phases of | 
Modern Music,” ‘‘ Strauss,” ** Salome,” ‘* The Music of 
To-morrow, and Other Studies,” ‘* Edward MacDowell,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. | 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE 


During a Tour on the Continent upon its 

Reopening after the Fall of Napoleon, 1814 
Edited by his Grandson, JOHN MAYNE COLLES. | 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We havea full-page portrait of a Bonaparte 
the Little.” i 


BRITISH MALAYA 


An Account of the Origin and Progress of 

British Influence in Malaya 
By Sir F. A. SWETTENHAM. With numerous Illus- | 
‘trations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. NEW AND | 
CHEAPER EDITION. 7s. 6d. net. 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL 
Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the 


Eighteenth Century 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of ‘‘ The Story ofa | 
Beautiful Duchess.” With numerous Portraits reproduced 
from contemporary sources. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS 


LITTLE. DINNERS WITH THE 
SPHINX _ ByRICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 6s. 


OBSERVER.—“ Ten little stories of the rarest, most delicate charm. 
Fantastic, of course ; sentimental, sometimes tragic, with a kindly elf of 
bumour smiling:behind it all.” . 


BALTHASAR By ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. 


THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 


By ALICE HERBERT. 6s. | 
OBSERVER.—“ Active and telling picture . . . the book is merci- 
lessly true—no sentiment is allowed to disguise weakness and failure.” 


SOMEONE PAYS By NOEL BARWELL. 6s. 
LANE’S SHILLING LIBRARY 


A WHIRL ASUNDER 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Cheap Edition. 1s. net. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 


By F. ‘0. BILSE. Cheap Edition. Is. net. 


LORD AVEBURY’S NEW BOOK. 


Peace and Happiness. 
AVEBURY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Roman 
Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c. With Map and 
Plans. 8vo. 10s. net. 


By Lord 


The County Lieutenancies and the 
Army, 1803-1814. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, 
Author of ‘‘ The History of the British Army.” 8vo. 10s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘1t makes accessible to students of the time an 
enormous mass of new and valuable documentary material and statistics. 
Mr. Fortescue has lightened his — of the subject by a considerable 
amount of interesting anecdote, and the book is really readable.” 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. By ALGcERNON 
BLACKWOOD. With Decorated Half-Titles to Chapters. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a striking study of the mind of an imaginative child during 
consciousness, and also through a period of physical unconsciousness. It is 
remarkable for its beautiful descriptive passages, its weird suggestions, and 
its fine implied teaching of sympathy and courage and truth. 


The Poor Law Report of 1909. A] 


Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon 
and Andes. Being Records of Travel during the Years 
1849-1864. By RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and 
condensed by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., 
F.R.S. With Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


SECOND EDITION. WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


The Coming Struggle in Eastern 
Asia. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of ‘‘ Manchu 
and Muscovite,” &c. With Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 
PERCIVAL LOWELL, LL.D., Author of ‘ Mars 
Its Canals,” &c. Illustrated. Svo. ros. 6d. net. 


7th EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Popular Handbook to the National 
Gallery, including, by special permission, Notes collected 
from the Works of JOHN RUSKIN. Vol. 1. FOREIGN 
SCHOOLS, by EDWARD T. COOK. Crown 8vo. leather, 
TOs. net. 


In this new edition of Mr. Cook's well-known handbook not only have 
- oor acquisitions been included but the text has been carefully revised 
roughout. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Tono-Bungay. By H. G. WELLs. 


One Immortality. By H. Frevpine Hatt, 
Author of ‘‘ The Soul of a People,” &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE 


Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s, net. 
Fifteen special Contributors, and over a Hundred Authorities in all 
farts of the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE COLLECTION OF GREEK, ROMAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIZVAL 
AND MODERN, FOREIGN, ORIENTAL, &c., COINS AND MEDALS, 
THE PROPERTY OF M. LE COMTE PIERRE DE VIRY. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Feervary 24, and Two Following Ho pe at 
One o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, BYZANTINE, 
MEDI#VAL and MODERN, FOREIGN, ORIENTAL, &c., COINS and 


YOUR TREASURED 
Why not print it? Most people hay 


written a book, but have not printed jt 


becanse they lacked information 4s to cog 
of pruduction. This may be obtaing 


without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fiae Seok Printers, Letchworth, 


MEDALS, in Gold, Silver, and Brorze, and an ry Louis XIV. Cabinet by 
Boulle, formed in the Eighteenth Century by M. de Montcara, C ller au 
Parlement de Grenoble, and now sold by order of the present owner, M. LE 
COMTE PIERRE DE VIRY, Chateau de Viry (Haute-Savoie), France. 
Rw be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. Price 1s. 
enc 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
| will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
ind -C., on FRIDAY, Fesruary 26, at One o'clock precisely, EN- 
GRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, &c. (framed and in the Portfolio), comprising Fancy 
Subjects ; Mezzotint and other Portraits, some suitable for extra-illustrating ; 
Engravings and Etchings by and after Old Masters; Woodcuts ; Miscellaneous 
Parcel Lots, &c. ; a large eulentian of Small Views, Maps, Plans, Xc., by different 
Engravers, illustrating Ancient London, mounted’ in Six Folio Scrapbooks ; 
Arundel Society Pubiications ; and a few Drawings, Oil Paintings, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Cata!ogues may be had. 


4 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 


) 
) 
) 
) 
TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
) 
) 
) 
) 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Lonpon. 


For ery apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
| the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 

Street, Strand, .C., on MONDAY, Marcu 1, at One_ o'clock pre- 
cisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
aaaties Lord Byron, P. B. Shelley, John Keats, C. Lamb, Sir W. Scott, T. 
Hood, R. Wagner, General Wolfe, and cthers ; a Series of Letters, &c., relating 
to the American War of Independence, several being signed by G. Washington ; 
a magnificent Holograph Letter of Raphael Sarzio d’Urbino, the famcus painter ; 
a most Interesting Message of Louis XVI., probably to Diane ce Polignac ; 


Collections in Albums, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, on TUESDAY, 
Maxci 2, and two following days, at One o'clock, VALUABLE MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, including a Selection from the Libr of a Gentleman, 
| Incunabula and Early Printed Books, Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, 1554, 
Barclay's Ship of Fooles [1570], Speght’s Chaucer, 1598, and others in Old English 
literature ; Dodoens’ Herbal, 1578, Fuchs, Neu Kreuterbuch, 1543, Books of 
Emblems, a set of the Tudor Translations, Editions de Luxe of pr Tennyson, 
Pater, Kingsley, Lytton, Meredith, and cthers, Library editions of Hakluyt's 
Voyages, 12 vols., Burton's Arabian Nights, 12 vols., Fielding, 12 vols., Horace 
Walpole, 16 vols. (large paper), Scott, 48 vols., Goethe, 14 vols., and Schiller, 
1o vols, Crisp’s Visitation of England, Wales, and Ireland, 19 vols., Lodge's 
Portraits (India proofs), 8 vols., the Historical Writings of Gibbon, Motley, Duruy 
Curtius, and others, Books on Anthropology, Standard Works in Genera 
Literature, &c. 


Catalogoes on application to 
Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 
115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


EsTaBLisHep 1807. TELEPHONE : 729t Central. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone: Mayrair 3601 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOCL.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


Marcu 24th and followirg days. Apply Headmaster, Rev. A. E. 
Rusigz, D.D. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
_. St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
tiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertising. i 
Estimates, and all information of <_ Replies 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
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WINTER CRUISES 
SUNNY CLIMES, 


FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 
By CUNARD sTEAMERS, 


TO SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELICHTFUL ADRIATIC€, AND ITALY. 


Slavonia” sails from Liverpool on 3rd March. Passengers my 
return by either of those maguificent ships, ** Caronia” or “ Carmania.” 

Apply to Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C; 

Street, S.W. ; or Paris, abis Rue Scribe. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 

_ and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLertgs, 9 ConpuiT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srreet, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales, 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur. 
. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. Knicut, 
rank & RuTLey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Towaa 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


Gth and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 


is proved by the continuous steady demand for 


the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It, 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters, 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A Prospectus is being issued (a copy of which has been filed 
with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies) which states, 
gnongst other things, that :— 

The Subecription List opens to-day, Saturday, February 20, 
and closes on Tuesday, February 23, for London, and Wednesday, 
february 24, for the country. 


EAST TILBURY (CANADA) OILFIELDS, 


LIMITED. 
Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1907. 


SHARE CAPITAL - £200,000. 
Divided into 20),000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
Every Share ranking equally for dividend without preference or 
priority. 
Present Issue 150,000 Shares, of which 40,000 are to be allotted as 
fully paid to the Vendors in part payment of the purchase price, and 


110,000 are cffered for Cash at par, payable as follows :—On Applica- 
tion, 2s. 6d. per share; on Allotment, 2s, 6d. per share. 
The Balance, as and when required, in calls not exceeding 5s., 
and at intervals of not less than one month. 
Of the above Issue £55,000 have been underwritten. 


There are now 52 wells in operation producing substantial 
profits, and the Company is expected to be in a position to pay 
dividends from the commencement of its working the properties. 


DIRECTORS. 

sIR CHARLES E. SHAW, Bart., M.P., Managing Director, 
John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, Limited, Tettenhall, 
Staffs, Chairman. 

T. J. WHITE FLINT. Director, British South American 
Syndicate, Limited, Hillside, Auckland Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, London, S.E. 

ROBERT P. GRIER, of Messrs. Biggart, Fulton & Grier, 
Merchants and Shipowners, 7 Royal Bank Place, Glasgow. 

JOHN C. McKELLAR, J.P., Managing Director, J.C. McKellar, 
Limited ; Director, Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited (Scotch Board), 45 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

W. BANKS SKINNER, J.P., Director, General Accident, Fire 
and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited, Flinton House, 
Woodside Park, London. 

BANKERS. 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 
LIMITED, 50 sg Pavement, London, E.C.; 
112 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., and Branches. 

TNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, Glaegow, Edin- 
burgh, London, and Branches. 

BROKERS. 

PAUL E. SCHWEDER & CO., 9 Drapers Gardens, London, 
E.C., and Steck Exchange. 

NORMAN M. GLEN, 45 Renfield Street, Glasgow, and Stock 
Exchange. 

CASE & RIDEHALGH. cl12 Queen Avenue, Castle Street 
Liverpool, and Stock Exchange. 

F. W. STAVEACRE & CO., Post Office Chambers, 26 Brown 
Street, Manchester, and Stock Exchange. 

SOLICITOR. 

J. F. SPENCER CRIDLAND, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

London, 8.W. 


AUDITORS. 
EVBRETT, MORGAN & GRUNDY, 44 King William Street, 
London, E.C. 
SECRETARY and OFFICE. 
F. J. RIDDELL, 240-246 Finsbury Pavement House, London, E.C. 


This Company has been formed for the purposes set out in its 
Memorandum of Association, and inter alia to acquire the leases 
and licenses of the oil and natural as in certain proved oil- 
Aearing and producing lands situated in the East Tilbury Oil 
District, in the Townships of Tilbury East, Raleigh, and Romney, 
in the County of Kent, Province of Ontario, Canada, as set forth 
in the reports accompanying the prospectus. The Company will 
consolidate the various holdings which it proposes to acquire 
and most of which are at present held by the Barnard-Argue- 


-Roths-Stearns Oil and Gas Company, and the Federal Oil Com- 


pany, thus forming one going concern which is expected to be 


‘In a position to pay substantial dividends. The oil and gas 


rights of the Barnard-Argue-Roth-Stearns Oil and Gas Company 
extend over upwards of 2,435 acres, and the oil and gas rights 
of the Federal Oil Company 399 acres, totalling 2,834 acres. 
The oil and gas rights are subject to a royalty of one-eighth 
of the oil produced, with the exception of 115 acres, which are 


‘subject to a royalty of one-sixth. The properties are situated 


in the best pro — portion of the field. 
The Company will pay a brokerage of 6d. per share on all 
thares allotted on application forms bearing brokers’ etamps. 
Applications for shares should be made on the form accom- 
panying the prospectus, and forwarded to the Company’s Bankers 
ether with a remittance of two shillings and sixpence per share. 
t is intended in due course to apply to the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange for a settlement in the Company’s shares. 
Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of the 
pnpeey’s Bankers, Brokers, Solicitor and Auditors, and at 
the Offices of the Company, 240-246 Finsbury Pavement House, 
London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 33 Per Cent. STOCK, 


1930-1950. 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000. 


Price of Issue, £97 10s. per cent. Interest payable lst January and 
lst July. Six Months’ Interest payable 1st July, 1909. 


Principal repayable at par on the Ist July, 1950, the Government of 
New South Wales having the option to redeem the Stock at par on or 
after the Ist July, 1950, on giving six calendar months’ notice. 


The Government of New South Wales having complied with the re- 
uirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the ‘‘ London 
azette’’ of the 6th September, 1901, Trustees are authorised to invest 
in this Stock subject to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1895. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED are instructed 
| the Government of New South Wales to offer for subscription the 
above amount of Stock, being a portion of the amount authorised under 
Acts of the Parliament of the State of New South Wales, No. 108 of 1902, 
No. 36 of 1905, and No. 22 of 1908. 

The Loan is raised for the purpose of replacing funds used for the 
redemption of 4 per cent. Debentures which matured on the Ist January, 
a. and for Railway Construction and Equipment and other Public 

orks. 

The State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904, of the State of New South 
Wales, provides that appropriation shall be made during each financial 
year from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be placed to the credit of 
the General Sinking Fund, of the amount of ,000 and such further 
amount as Parliament may provide. . 

The Stock offered will be in addition to, and rank pari passu with, the 
existing £5,000,000 New South Wales 34 per cent. Stock, 1930-1950, and 
will be inscribed in accordance with the provisions of ‘‘ The Colonial 
Stock Act, 1877,” 40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, in the books kept by the 
London and Westminster Bank Limited. 

The revenues of the State of New South Wales alone are liable in 
respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and tlie Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the pay- 
ment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating: 
thereto.—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

rg will be received at the London and Westminster Bank 
Limited, Lothbury, and must be for even hundreds of Stock and be 
accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied 


for. 
The list will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 23rd February, 1909. 
Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 
£5 per cent. on application. 
£17 10s. per cent. on 26th February, 1909. 
£25 per cent. on 15th March, ls 


£25 per cent. on 7th April, 1909. 
£25 per cent. on 7th May, 1909. 
£97 10s. 


Payment may be made in full on the 26th February, 1909, or on any 
subsequent day, under discount at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum. 
Forms of Application can be obtained at the London and Westminster 
Bank Limited, Lothbury, or at any of its Branches, and of Messrs. R. 
Nivison & Co., 76 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
London and “Westminster Bank Limited, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
19th February, 1909. 


(This Form may be used.] 
FORM OF APPLICATION 


FOR 


New South Wales 34 per cent. Stock, 1930-1950. 


To the London and Westminster Bank Limited. 


sels 
of New South Wales 34 per cent. Stock, 1930-1950, according to the Pro- 
spectus of the 19th February, 1909, and undertake to pay £97°10s. for every 
£100 of Stock, and to accept the same or any less amount that may be 


allotted to ..........:00+ , and to pay for the same in conformity with the 
terms of the said Prospectus. 
eticlose the required deposit of being £5 per 
cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 


February, 1909. 


N.B.—Applications must be for even hundreds of stock, and must be 
accompanied by the amount of deposit thereon. 


THE 
Sport | Politics 
sooty | BYSTANDER | titorature 
Drama SINPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Goir, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 


ARAMINTA 
By J. C. SNAITH, 


Author of ‘‘ Henry Northcote,” ‘ William Jordan, Junior,” 
‘¢ Broke of Covenden.” 


Craunius Crear in the British Weekly says: “ Among the new books I 
have read, by far the most brilliant, original, and remarkable is ‘ Araminta,’ by 
J C. Snaith. I really think that Mr. Snaith has done it now... . A more 
readable, entertaining, humorous, genial, and new story I have not seen for 
years. Let me lay especial stress on the adjective ‘ uew.’ ” 


GEOFFREY CHERITON 


By JOHN BARNETT, 


Author of “* The Prince’s Valet,” &c. 
[Ready Fcb. 26. 


Small 1s. 6d. net. 
THE MEANING OF MONEY 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, 
we City Representative of the Zimes. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ No common measure of literary accomplishment ; 
a lucid, forceful, and pointed style, and a great store of material for apt and 
often amusing illustration have lent both grace and charm to a work of quite 
exceptional utility.” 


With 9 Illustrations. Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


PRE-TRACTARIAN 
OXFORD 


A Reminiscence of the Orie! “Noetics.” 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., 


Author of ‘* Reminiscences of Oxford.” 
Morning Post.— Packed with amusing anecdote.” 


NOW READY. With a Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 4S. 6d. net. 


POEMS 
By the Late Rev. Dr. 


RICHARD WATSON DIXON 


Late Hon. Canon of Carlisle and Vicar of Warkworth. 
A Selection with a Memoir by 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Large post 8vo. Es, net. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: 


a Diary. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.0. 
SECOND EDITION, with a New Preface. 


Spectator.— A very striking book. . . . The story of a dangerous accident 
and a long convalescence is so told as to take powerful hold upon the reader, 
and it is difficult to lay the book down. It has all the fascination of a con- 
fession—a confession which convinces the reader of its essential truth.” 


READY FEBRUARY 26th. 
With 8 Illustrations. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A BISHOP IN THE ROUGH 


Edited by 


The Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, 
Author of “* The Case of Sir — Fastolf, and other Historical 
Studies.” 


With a Preface by The Right Rev. THE LORD 
BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


o.° “A Bi in the Rough” is the record of eight adventurous years in 
the early life of Dr. Sheepshanks, the present Bishop of Norwich. Pioneer 
priest in British Columbia, missioner to gold miners and aboriginal Indians, he 
was also a notable traveller, ing two Conti with such unusval expe- 
riences as preaching to Brigham Young and his people in Salt Lake City, and 
witnessing—as no other Englishman had done—the adoration of the Grand 
Lama in the heart of Mongolia. The book is edited and supplemented by the 
Rev. D. Wallace Duthie. 


LONDON: ‘ 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BARON DE FRENILLY 


PEER OF FRANCE. (1768-1828.) 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
ARTHUR CHUQUET (Membre de_|'Institut). 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo. tos. net.* 


‘*Baron de Frénilly writes with all the Gallic vivacity ang 
charm, while the dates show in what a stirring perlod he li 
It is not only the events he describ:s that are of interest, but 
the personality of the writer himself. }here are many vivid 
events vividly described in this enthralling volume. 

Dairy Curonicte, 


AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES M°NEILL WHISTLER 


By E. R. & J. PENNELL. 
Third and Revised Edition. 
Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone, 2 vols, 
crown 4to. 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe.* 


“A masterly biography. It is rich in illustration of his personality as wel 
as of his work." —Padl Mail Cazette. 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 20s. net.* 
**One of the most human and winning books of travel ever published-a 
book that attracts us as much by its lively personality as by the breadth and 


intimacy of those pewers of obse: vation to which it bears witness.” 
Daily Telegraph, 


COMPLETION OF A GREAT HISTORICAL WORK. 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE 
OF ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
5 vols. demy 8vo. 6s. net each volume.* 
Vol. V.—EAST AND WEST. The Republic of Augustus, 
2 (Vext week. 
*,* Historical students have immediately recognised the sound 
scholarship upon which this work is based, while it attracts 
the general reader by its charm and sustained interest, its 
picturesqueness, and its insight into character. 


New Six Shilling Novels. 
MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
_ Author of ** The Man of Property ” and ‘* The Country House.” 
**It is magnificent.”—Evexinc Stanparv. 


RACHEL LORIAN. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘ Folly Corner,” &e. 


“It is the real thing. The characters are excellently drawn, not from 
acknowledged or familiar types, Lut from actual palpitating life. No mature 
and discreet intellect is likely to follow the fortunes of Racnel Lorian without 
the tribute of sincere sympathy.”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE CLIMBER. 
By E, F. BENSON, Author of ‘ Sheaves,” &c. 
“The heroine may be likened to the immorfal figure of Becky Sharp. It 


must be acknowledged that Mr. Fenson’s study js eminently successful.” 
Spectator. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


As a romance the book is a fine one; the intrigues are closely knotted ;. 
there isan abundance;of vivid colcur and picturesque background ; and the 
Larrative power grows effectively to the climax.”"—Saturday Keview. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 
By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 
SYRINX. 
By LAURENCE NORTH. 


** It is seldom indeed that one meets a book at cnce so virile and so excellent 
in manner and matter."— Skefca. 


THE MAGICIAN. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of ‘* The Explorer.” [ond nip. 


“Weare kept literally spellbound. ‘The effect of devilment and honor is 
produced with extraordinary shill.” aing /’ost. 


Thursday. 


* Prospectuses of these Works on application. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8S.W. 


E.C. 
the County of Lond 


and Published by Recinacp Waster Pace, at. the Office, 33 Southamptor 
lon. — Saturday, 20 1909, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


No. 2,782 Vol. 107. 


20 February 1909. 


GRarIs. 


TURGENEFF’S GERMAN LETTERS. 


TO LUDWIG PIETSCH. 
1872—1875. 


27. 
Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Monday, 18 November ’72. 


My dear Friend,—I cannot help thanking you, late as 
it is, for the good wishes which you sent me for my 
birthday. But I cannot disguise the fact that prob- 
ably at the very moment when you grasped the pen I 
was heaping the most vigorous imprecations upon that 
miserable day from the very bottom of my heart. I was, 
in fact, suffering from the twelfth attack of gout which 
I had had during the previous six months, and it was the 
most horrible of them all. Now I can manage to drag 
myself about on crutches, but the thirteenth attack must 
certainly be on the way. In such a state of things 
I can only tell you that I am feeling very feeble indeed. 
Fortunately the Viardots are well, and that is what is 
really important. 

I have delayed so long that my letter will not catch you 
at Vienna ; so I am sending it to Berlin. 

Make the best of life, while there is still force and 
vigour in your limbs, and have a kindly thought for the 
poor carcase who signs himself I. TURGENEFF. 


28. 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Tuesday, 7 January ’73. 


Dear Pietsch,—Neither in 1871, nor in 1872, nor in 
any other year since the Christian era began have I 
written any letter even remotely resembling that which 
you quote to me. And so I am supposed to have sent 
it to the ‘‘ Gaulois ”’ or the ‘‘ Figaro ’’—I, who do not 


- know a single French journalist, and who deliberately 


kept miles away from the whole crew. Not a single 
word of the story is true, and I cannot understand how 
it is that a thing like that never came into my hands, if, 
as you say, all the papers have reproduced it. I will get 
all the numbers of the ‘‘ Gaulois ’’ and the ‘‘ Figaro ”’ 
for the first half of 1871 and try to find out if some rascal 
has been playing with my name or if the whole story is 
mere moonshine. I am ready to sign any sort of de- 
claration if you and Schmidt think it necessary. 

I mean to send the Berserker some red-hot shot. After 
all the trouble I have taken, improving the work in 
proof for him and so on, he gives me nothing except four 
or five copies which he was to send to my friends, and 
now he has not even done that. The man’s a perfect pig. 


Remember me to your family and our friends. With 
most cordial greetings to yourself, 
I remain, as ever, your sincere friend, 
I. TURGEN. 


29. 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
4 April 1873. 
Dear Pietsch,—My conduct is feeble and inexcusable 
to the last degree. I have been two months answering 
your letter. But I have been buried up to the neck in 
a bottomless slough of idleness and do-nothingness, and 
writing is almost an impossibility. I am almost fit to 
face Heine’s ‘‘ white abyss ’’, but I feel damned un- 
comfortable when I think about it. The fruit is over-ripe 


already, and I am making no effort to preserve it, so it 
is hanging heavy and motionless on its rotten branch. 
This pretty simile is, alas ! only too terribly accurate. 


I cannot complain of my state of health. I sleep and 
eat perfectly well, but that is about all. I also spend 
my time looking at pictures, occasionally buying one—it 
is my only hobby. Lately I bought a splendid Van der 
Neer. I am glad to hear that Menzel has set bravely 
to work and is painting fine pictures. Give him my 
heartiest greetings. 

The Viardots are well. Claudie is working assiduously, 
but is not getting on as fast as one could wish. Paul * 
has no manners and is sometimes quite unendurable, 
but he is blossoming out into a great fiddler. Before she 
gives up singing altogether, Mme. Viardot is to create 
almost immediately the rdle of Magdalen in a very fine 
oratorio of -Massenet’s. 

It is more impossible than ever for Germans to visit 
Paris—I mean self-respecting Germans. They are 
hated more and more every day. 

I shall not leave till 20 May, and shall go to Carlsbad 
for six weeks, passing, of course, through Vienna. I 
should like to come sailing along to see you. Let me 
know how to set about it. I know it is easy to find 
L. Pietsch anywhere, but I shali only be in Vienna two 
or three days, and shall not want to lose time. 

Remember me to our dear friend Julian Schmidt. 
We hear from one another now and again. I will 
write to him soon. Remember me too to your wife 
and family. With my kindest regards, 


Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 
30. 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 


6 May 1873. 


Dear Pietsch,—As you are, so to speak, in the very 
middle of the whirlpool, I shall cut it very short. ‘‘ Vos 
moments sont précieux ’’, as the French say. I merely 
want to tell you that I shall not leave Paris till the 22nd 
of this month and arrive in Vienna on the 28th. Shall 
I find you there still, or will you have flown away like 
a butterfly after sucking dry all the flowers at the Inter- 
national Exhibition? Otherwise I should like to stop 
at the same hotel as yourself. Send mea few lines. It 
must be difficult to get anywhere to live in Vienna. The 
Exhibition here opened yesterday. There are plenty of 
pretty and interesting things in it. 

Mme. Viardot has finally got rid of her horrid grippe, 
and all the family are well. They are waiting for the 
first sunshine to go and settle at Bougival. Well, 
perhaps we shall meet soon. Heartiest greetings. 

Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—Munkdesy{ has a very striking picture in the 
Exhibition here. 


31. 
Maison Halgard, Bougival, near Paris, Seine et Oise, 
Friday, 1 August 1873. 


Dear Pietsch,—tThe story of the young ladies fighting 
over my tumbler is quite apocryphal, just as apocryphal 
as the legend which provides me with a beard waving 
down to my waist. Neither is it true that I am Count 
Stroganoff’s intimate friend. I should not care even to be 
his friend without the intimacy. I have never even been 
inside his house. It looks as if Herr Julius Walter (that 
is to say Herr F. Flechless) has been trying to banter 
me as a penalty for my trying to keep a little dis- 
tance from him. He is a sort of duodecimo Mephisto 
with principles. His wit is mere phrase-making, 
generally of the most pedantic sort. 


* The Viardots’ son. 
+ ‘‘Marie 
t~ Misspelt Munkaczy in the text.—TRANSLATOR. 
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I have finished my cure* all right. It has done me | 


some good and my gout some damage. Now] am “‘ at 
home ”’ again and feeling quite comfortable. We shall 
see what happens. 

Mme. Viardot received your letter and answered it at 
once. She sends you again her kind regards. The 
family is well. I am glad that your daughter’s mis- 
chance had no bad results. 

Your wife has been so very kind as to have just sent 
me a portrait of the noble knight Sacher v. Masoch.t 
What a caricature of a face, and, just think, ‘‘ nothing 
less than a baroness ’’! { I shall put that inscription on 
the picture... . 

To my great satisfaction I have heard that Richard 
Pohl is squandering his toothless smile in the same spot 
in Baden-Baden. 

What of Frau Hartmann? Haven’t you seen her yet? 

Probably you will not stay much longer in Vienna. 
When you return.to Berlin, remember me heartily to 
Julian Schmidt and our other friends. During the last 
few days of my Carlsbad visit I had several long talks 
with Liibke—a very agreeable fellow. Heartiest 
greetings. Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


32. 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Monday, 5 January "74. 

Very dear Pietsch,—I am a little late in answering 
your kind letter, but I couldn’t collect my wits to write ; 
and you will understand the reason when I tell you that 
a week ago my most beloved and cherished Didie was 
betrothed. It is indeed strange that my answer to your 
announcement of your daughter’s betrothal (on which I 
congratulate you) should be a similar announcement. 

Didie’s future husband is called Georges Chamerot, a 
very admirable and high-principled young man ; other- 
wise I should have never given my consent. He owns 
one of the leading printing works in Paris. His father 
and mother are excellent people, the embodiment of 
kindness and honour. The young people have known 
each other for some time—an unusual thing in France— 
and I have seen it all unfolding before my eyes. It is 
six weeks since Didie fell in love with him, and I have 
never witnessed anything more charming. 

We so-called authors are mere bunglers in matters of 
this kind, with our blind guesses and our approximations. 


_ Luckily I have given up writing, and so I have escaped 


the temptation of making another effort to describe such 
a scene. But I am greedily devouring every moment 
and every phase of it. You can imagine how glad and 
happy the whole family is. The wedding will be at the 
beginning of March, and immediately after that I shall 
go to Russia and see you on the way. 

Mme. Viardot sends her kindest regards. 

I shall subscribe to the ‘‘ Gegenwart ’’, so as to see 
how violently they pull me to pieces. But anyhow it is 
a good paper. 

Kind regards to our friends and yourselves. Give the 
Eckerts the ‘‘ grande nouvelle ’’. Heartiest greetings. 

Yours, 


P.S.—What is the Frankfort paper in which Julian 
Schmidt addresses the public? I will write to him as 
soon as possible. 


33- 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 


Saturday, 21 March ’74. 
My dear Friend,—I have had gout in my left foot for 
the last twelve days, and cannot move, but that doesn’t 
mean much. Didie has been Mme. Chamerot for a fort- 


* At Carlsbad. 

+ The Austrian novelist, whom some critics had compared to 
Turgeneff.—E. H.-K. Some of his stories, in particular parts of 
‘*Die Vermichtniss Kains”’, are by no means undeserving of the 
comparison. Turgeneff does not cut a very good figure in this 
episode.— TRANSLATOR. 

~ Sacher-Masoch is reputed to have said that he never paid any 
attention to any lady below the rank of baroness. Sed quaere.— 
TRANSLATOB. 


night ; her happiness, her virtuous love, and the halo of 
wedded bliss which surrounds her are indescribable, 
That means a great deal. 

I have become a sort of wild amateur picture-raider 
lately. Amongst other pictures I have bought a forest 
scene by Diaz, which for sheer beauty beats everything 
else in existence. That also means a great deal. 

Everything is very satisfactory here, except that litera. 
ture has come to a standstill, and the whole family is well, 

We shall meet in five weeks, if we are still alive and 
if you can be found in Berlin, not an easy thing 
apparently for some time past. After that I shall go to 
Russia for reasons both retrospective and prospective, 
That is a joke—you shall have an oral explanation of it. 
Give all the Berlin world my greetings. 

With regard to Julian Schmidt, tell him that I prostrate 
myself in the dust at his feet in my shame and disgrace 
for not having written to him for so long; but tell him 
also that I carry him in my heart, as the French say, and 
his charming wife as well. 

My kind regards to your wife. 
selves, and au revoir. Yours, 


Look after your- 
1. TURGENEFF. 


34- 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Thursday, 2 April ’74. 


Dear Pietsch,—You will receive very shortly my friend 
G. Flaubert’s book, ‘‘ Tentation de Saint Antoine ’’— 
or perhaps you have received it already. Read it, and 
if you like it, as I feel sure you will, set to work on it 
with your keen and brilliant pen and write a real full-dress 
article. I shall be very grateful to you. Let me know 
in what paper it will appear. 

La casa Viardot is fit and well. My gout has almost 
left me, and in three weeks I shall start and see you in 
Berlin, Deo volente. Meanwhile, look after yourself and 
remember me to your family and our friends. 

Yours, 


35- 
Moscow, Saturday, 13/1 May ’74. 
My dear friend,—Your letter . . . . (what the hiero- 


| glyphic means passes my comprehension !) has only 


reached me here to-day, and I hasten to reply to it. I 
am leaving for my estate in a few days, and, Deo volente, 
I shall not be in Berlin till the beginning of July, and of 
course you will have left by that time. 

What am I to say to you about the unfortunate trans- 
lation? I give you ‘“‘ cartissima blanchissima’’. Do 
exactly what you like and how you like. The best thing 
to do would be to send the whole concern back to the 
Berserker, since the French translation is clumsy but 
accurate. In short, I appoint you dictator, and so I 
skilfully escape all responsibility !!! 

No. 2. I have not forgotten Meurer. I have seen 
Rennenkampf, who is certainly the champion donkey 
of the world. He told me that he was making a pre- 
liminary payment of half the honorarium to Meurer. 
Hasn’t he done it? I will write to Meurer to-morrow 
and find out about it. I shall perhaps be able to manage 
something more at S. Petersburg on my return, but 
unfortunately my influence is wretchedly small, as I have 
good reason to know. 

No. 3. Iam not the Turgeneff ‘‘ en question ”’, neither 
is my brother. The reference is to the celebrated 
political economist, Nicholas Turgenjeff, who died in 
Paris in 1872. He left a widow, a daughter and two 
sons, who live at 97 Rue de Lille, a splendid house. 
They are enormously rich. Mme. Clara Turgenjeff has 
already mentioned the truly royal gift to me several 
times, and if Herr D. cares to communicate with her, 
she will certainly be delighted to answer without any 
hesitation. 

I am quite fairly well. My “‘ cara patria ”’ is really a 
wonderful affair. The Viardots are also well. 

Remember me to all our good friends. 

Au revoir where and when? The stars know, but 
they will not tell. Yours, J. TURGENEFF. 
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36. 
No. 53 Hétel Demuth, S. Petersburg, 
Saturday, 30/18 May, ’74. 


Dear friend Pietsch,—Send me a few lines in reply to 
the following questions : 

1. Have you received the MS. and the French book 
from Paris? 

2. Have you written to Behre the bookseller and 
arranged the terms with him? 

I am leaving on Thursday for Moscow. Address your 
letter to me as follows :— 


| 
Turgenjeff House, 
Pietschistenka, 
Moscow, 
Russia. 


You will probably be receiving the translation of my 
last little thing, ‘‘ Les Reliques Vivantes ’’,* from the 
Berserker. 
the French version ? 

I am very well in the middle of all this turmoil. 

Remember me to your family and our friends. 

Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—After you have finished this labour of Hercules | 


(lam thinking of the Augean stable) send it all to Frdbel’s 
press at Rudolstadt. 


37- 
507 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Wednesday, 7 October ’74. 


My dear Pietsch,—I have just received your letter | 


written in the finest C major, and I am delighted that 
you are so well. Unfortunately I cannot say the same of 
myself. I am still crawling about on my gouty legs and 
feel like a feeble old dotard. 

Come and see us in Paris this winter—you may be sure 
of the warmest welcome. I am sending you the 
“ Tentation de Saint Antoine ’’ by this post. Do you 
know if Schmidt has had a copy? I have read Lindau’s 
excellent article, and sent it, as he wishes, to Flaubert. 

I am not colossally rich, but I have a little more money 
than usual in my pocket, and naturally I have gone at 
once and thrown it out of the window. I have squan- 
dered so much that I have not any decent amount left 
to offer you for poor Gieremsky’s picture. If 200 or 
joo thalers are enough, you may close the bargain ; but 
if it is a question of a masterpiece, of course a larger sum 
would be required. 

The whole family are very well. We are anxiously 
awaiting the great event in Didie’s household. 

I have not received your essay in the ‘‘ Schlesische 
Zeitung ’’; please send it. The ‘‘ Huntsman’s Tales ”’ 
have arrived. Many thanks. They have sent me the 
proofs of the ‘‘ Sketches ’’ for revision. The trans- 
lator is not very strong in his Russian, and a good deal 
of his work is quite wrong, but that is not your fault. 
I think I shall ultimately be able to put the text quite 
straight. 

Look after yourself. My kind regards to your family 
and our friends, and, of course, the kindest of all to 
yourself. Yours, I. TURGENEW. * 


38. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Tuesday, 16 November ’74. 
My dear Pietsch,—Your letter gave me much pleasure. 
I never doubted your friendship, but it is always pleasant 
to feel such a warm grasp of the hand. You must 
unquestionably come to Paris. Mme. Viardot has already 
written to Halanzier, the director of the Grand Opéra, 
and has received a most considerate answer. You shall 
have a seat (this, by the way, is about as easy or as 
certain as biting one’s own elbow). The opening will 
probably take place towards the beginning of January. 


* The first of the ‘‘Huntsman’s Tales ”, Turgeneff’s master- 
Piece. 

+t The number of the house had been changed from 48 to 50.— 
TRANSLATOR. 


Would you be so kind as to compare it with | 


My kind regards to Julian Schmidt. Tell him that 1 
ordered his book at a bookshop in Paris a long time ago, 
but it has not arrived yet. Has it come out at Leipzig? 
How could one get the essays on Frau Stein to read? 
They have sent me the ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau’’. I 
had not yet read Storm’s story, but I will read it at once. 

How plaguily dear works of art are in Berlin !—quite 
unattainable for people like me. 

When you come to Paris, Mme. Viardot’s portrait by 
a fellow-countryman of mine, Harlamoff, will be 
finished. It has only cost 3000 fr., but I am firmly con- 
vinced that there is no painter on this earthly ball who 
could do anything like it. His present price for por- 
traits is 100,000 fr. We caught him when his honours 
| were first budding. 

__ [have just received the last proofs of the ‘‘ Sketches ’’. 
Whata treat! Noone ever saw such a miserable trans- 
lation as this one, and I shall tell the Berserker so. For 
instance, the Deacon is made to say ‘‘ You are a clever 
man, Aki Rebb!’’ Who is this brand-new Talmudical 
individual? The Russian is ‘‘ aki Lew ’’—like a lion. 
And so on, ad infinitum. 
_ This correcting is a regular plague. It is unpleasant 
enough to have to stick one’s nose into one’s own com- 
position, and on the top of that there is this accursed mis- 
fortune. Here is another example. ‘‘ Sazhalka ’’ means 
a pond in Russian. Mr. Translator doesn’t know the 
word, thinks it comes from the verb ‘‘ sazhat ’’, to plant. 
_ So it must mean a tree! But there is an epithet to 
‘* sazhalka ”, meaning dirty and also gloomy or dark. 
So a dirty pond becomes a shady tree! * &c. &c. Devil 
take the Berserker! My best wishes to your family 
| and our friends. Yours ever, Mie 


| P.S.—The Viardots are very well, although they all 
| have the grippe. Didie is feeling very nervous. 


39- 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Friday, 27 November ’74. 


For the love of Heaven, Pietschie carissime, why get 
so annoyed and abuse yourself so bitterly about the 
‘* Hunting Sketches ’’? You have done all you could. 
I got angry with Mr. Translator ; the waves have swal- 
lowed it all up ; and now I have only to thank you for all 
the trouble you have taken. 

So you are coming to Paris? Bravo—an excellent 
notion : we will have another nice little dinner together, 
even though the gout refuses to leave me in peace. 

I have made a dash for ‘‘ Waldwinkel ’’ ¢— and I must 
admit that I missed your usual critical acumen. My 
dear friend, Storm’s production is feeble. ‘‘ Upon our 
love I swear ’’, as Octavio sings in ‘‘ Don Juan ”’.{ It 
is all so rough and badly worked out. None of the 
three characters attracts one, not even the dog, for all 
his literary airs. The poetry is daubed on like butter. 
Perhaps it is I who am wrong, but maybe it is you. 

Everything _is going on as usual here. Everyone is 
expectant.§ A propos, what do you think of the muni- 
cipal elections? 

Remember me to all your family and our friends. My 


heartiest greetings. Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 
40. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 


19 April ’75. 
Very dear Pietsch,—This time I am as innocent as 
a scarcely just born lamb. || I answered your letter, but 
you do not seem to have received anything. Ecce 
signum. In my last I asked you to ask Jul. Schmidt 


* Turgeneff is rather too hard on the translator. ‘‘ Sazhalka”, 
a fish-pond, and ‘sazhalka”, a planting tool, both appear to 
come from the same root as ‘‘ sazhat”, to plant, with a difference 
of accentuation, so the interpretation of ‘‘sazhalka” as a tree, 
though wrong, was not entirely unpardonable.—TRansLaTor. 

+ A story of Th. Storm’s. 

t “Lo giuro al nostro amor”’, Mozart, ‘‘Don Giovanni’’, 
Act I. No. 2, per Don Ottavio.—TRANSLATOR. 

§ This refers to Didie’s condition.—TRANsLATOR. 


| The expression is equally odd in the original.— TRansLaTor. 
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why he had not answered a single syllable to my ques- 
tion whether he had read Flaubert’s ‘‘ Education 
Sentimentale ’’ or whether he wished me to send him 
the book. There were various other things in the letter, 
which was long and fairly interesting. Well, apparently 
it is buried in the womb of oblivion. 

I can only tell you to-day that everyone here is well, 
including my insignificant self, and we are reeling off the 
skein of life quite nicely. Unhappily it is your turn to 
be ill. 1 hope that the treatment which you have begun 
will have a favourable effect. 

A few words more. I have just received the last 
number of the ‘‘ Gegenwart ’’, which contains an 
immeasurably flattering judgment upon myself. But 
there is one thing which is quite wrong. My father was 
called Sergei Nicolaitch, not Sergei Ivanitch. He wasa 
very distant relative of the brothers N. and A. Turgen- 
jew, certainly not their brother. My father’s brother 
was never a soldier, but was in the diplomatic service, 
and died at Dresden in 1827. 
S. Petersburg in 1834. 

I knew nothing of my family traditions. 
youth far from town and so-called public life. 


roundings were utterly detestable to me, and implanted | 
| and nota bit of ‘‘ cheery inconsolability ’’—those are the 


in me my utter hatred of slavery and serfdom.* 

If you think a correction would be beneficial, make it 
in my name and send it to the ‘‘ Gegenwart ’’, for 
Heaven’s sake! I authorise you to do it. 

My best regards to yourself, your family, and our 
friends. 

I shall probably be in Berlin in July. Where will you 
be then? Perhaps in Patagonia or in conquered 
Brussels. Anyhow, you have all my good wishes. 

Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 


P.S.—If you think I ought to send a written statement 
to the ‘‘ Gegenwart ’’ myself, be magnanimous and send 
me a model of style of the purest water, and I will copy 
it slavishly now and on any other occasion that arises. 


K6nig von England, Carlsbad, 


9 June 1875. 

My dear Pietsch,—I must write to you again before you 
leave for Stettin. I have been here six days, and shall 
probably remain five weeks longer. On 18 July (Mme. 
Viardot’s birthday) I shall be at Bougival, where all 
the family are gathered and housed in the most agreeable 
fashion. Didie is there too with her little daughter, 
who is a little angel. They are all very well, and I am 
pretty well too. I am delighted to hear that you have 
been restored again ‘‘ in integrum ’’. Now you can go 
ahead again, and you will go ahead. You know you 
enjoy eternal youth and eternal vigour. 

I have made the acquaintance of a dramatic poet here 
called Moser, who is very fond of you. Old Laube is 
here too. He looks very ferocious, but he is one of the 
best-tempered of men. 

Mme. de Vrepsky is coming to Marienbad, and 
probably I shall manage to see her. We have a 
Princess Bariatinski here. She is still quite a young 
thing, but her hair is silver-white. That is the sort of 
woman to turn your head for you. She is a queer 
creature, stiff and proud and as sensual as the devil, 
but chaste and poetical, malicious and tender. I have 
rarely come across such a strange mixtum compositum. 

Zola is thirty-six, Daudet (not Dodet) about thirty- 
four. Rubinstein is all the rage in Paris. There are 
very beautiful passages in his ‘‘ Maccabdaer ’’, but is it 
due to the Hebraic colouring or to his own genius? We 
shall have to wait and see. 

The death of Bizet, the young French composer, is a 
great loss. If they give his ‘‘ Carmen ’’ anywhere in 
Germany, do not delay to go and hear it. It is the most 
original work that has appeared in France since 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust ’’.¢ 


_ in France. 


My father died in | 


The tales which you mention are included in one 
volume, called ‘‘ Etranges Histoires’’. They have 
appeared in French, but are, I think, out of print. 

My kind regards to Jul. Schmidt. He has not told 
me yet whether he has read Flaubert’s ‘‘ Education 
Sentimentale ’’. I will write to him very soon. 

My best greetings and good wishes for your journey. 

Yours, I. TURGENEFF, 


42. 
Les Frénes, Bougival, near Paris, 
6 November ’75. 


Dear Friend,—I have been wanting to write to you for 
a long time, but how could I address my letter? ‘‘ Louis 
Pietsch, Europe ’’? That will be enough some day, no 
doubt, but it is a littlé premature at present. You seem 
to have stopped in Milan only as long as a bird of passage 
would; but I think that you must be back in Berlin at 


_ last. So, en avant for ‘‘ 8 Landgrafstrasse *’.* 


I passed my | 
My sur- | 


As a matter of fact, I have very little to tell you, and 
really want to show you I am still alive. _Idleness, 
peace, inertia of all the bodily functions, doing nothing, 


principal symptoms of a life which will close its fifty- 
seventh year in three days’ time. Farewell to dreams! 
The only thing that still can interest people like me is 
the sight of the youth and happiness of others, and this 
I have continually before my eyes. All the V. family 
are well. The writer in me is utterly done for; I have 
not and don’t want to have anything more to say. 

My kindest regards to your family and my best greet- 
ings to yourself. We shall stay here for a few days 
more, and then hey for 50 Rue de Douai again ! 

Yours ever, Iw. TURGENEFF. 


43- 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
29 December ’75. 


Very dear Pietsch,—A happy new year! The fast- 
dying old year shall not go to its grave before I have 
atoned to some extent at any rate for my long silence. I 
also want you to give most warmly my hearty thanks to 
those unknown and beauteous young ladies and the other 
friends who have been so very kind as to send me their 
good wishes. 

Naturally you must convey the like and many kisses 
as well to your family. 

I see with great pleasure that every line of your letter 
is inspired by strength and alacrity of mind and body. 
Here is a man at last who is well and who feels and 
says so. 

The Viardots are not getting on badly either. ‘‘ Sin 
novedad ’’, as the Spaniards say. They enjoy complete 
health of body and tranquillity of mind. At this moment 
they are gathered in greater numbers than ever. 
Manuel + is here from London, and Louise ft as well. 
Louise intends to remain in Paris, though she will not 
live with her parents. 

I am fairly well also. Neither poetry nor gout is 
troubling me at present ; neither is sport. Sport is dead 
I am doing very little work. Another little 


| story of mine is to appear in the ‘‘ Gegenwart ”’, its name 


* This finds its expression in the ‘‘ Huntsman’s Tales » which 
contributed very largely to the freeing of the serfs in Russia by | 


Alexander IT. 
+ Rather hard on Bizet. —TRANSLATOR. 


‘* Die Uhr ’’, its value next to nothing. They have 
promised to send me the proofs to Paris for inspection. 

In France the Republic is apparently trying to take 
root. People were afraid at first that Bismarck would 
tear the roots up before they had time to get a firm hold, 
but I think Bismarck has other fish to fry. 

I shall see you perhaps in February or March, unless 
you have strayed off somewhere. Meanwhile, look after 
yourself. With my heartiest good wishes, 

Yours, I. TuRGENJEW. 


* Pietsch’s Berlin address. f F 

+ Manuel Garcia, Mme. Viardot’s brother, who died recently in 
London at the age of 102. 

t Mme. Viardot’s eldest daughter. 
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